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mainly depend upon the properties we have men- 
tioned in the beginning of this article, and these 


errno 
| whole is marked out. The depth of the drills to my cows in the straw, Tam unable to state 
‘will be regulated by the furce with which you the amount raised—the crop Was good for that 








i‘ Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man.” 


FOWL MEADOW GRASS. 

A friend asks, When is the best time for sow- 
ing Fow] meadow grass? 

This species of grass will grow 
pat flourishes best in wet meadows. It may be 
sown in the spring or fall, or indeed whenever 
you can get the ground ready. Wet or bog 
lands canrot be put into condition at any time you 
please. “You must either wait until the super- 
abundant water is evaporated by the heat and 
drought of summer, or drained off by artificial 
means. 

We have known meadows cleared and burnt 
over in August, and the seed sown upon it, and 
suffered to be covered by the rains of showers, 
and a good crop obtained for several years after. 
Some take pains to rake it in when the ground 
has been burnt over, 

The true natural history of this grass has not 
yet been fully ascertained. Some think it lasts 
naturally but a year or two in soils, but is kept 
up by the seed shattering ont when ripe, and 
hence they suffer this kind of grass to remain 
until it is pretty ripe before they mow it. About 
a peck of seed to the acre’is enough. a 

’ Several years ago the following communica- 
tion, written by the late Maj. E. Wood, of Win- 
throp, was published in the Maine Farmer, and 
we now re-publish it for the benefit of all in- 
quirers. 

‘There are a number of kinds of grass that 
have been called by that name; there is but one, 
however, in my opinion, to which it properly be- 
Jongs. Not knowing the botanical name, I will 
endeavor to describe the kind thatd call the true 
fowl meadow grass. It has a long and small 
stalk, generally lays bent all in one direction be- 
fore itis cut, when it is not shaded the stalk or 
stem is green, although the seed may be ripe. 

It sends out a tiumber of seed or flower branches 
like the red top, or, as it is sometimes called, 
Rhode Island grass, of which it seems to be a 
species or variety. It grows very thick, is very 
productive of seeds which are exceedingly small. 
When they are rubbed out and cleansed from the 





properties are rather doubtful, or at any rate not 
very effectual in many cases. 





*It is called by Botanists Hypericum Pefuratum. 
THE KITCHEN GARDEN. No. 1. 
The kitchen garden, with its choice variety of 
esculents, where they may obtained fresh and in 
perfection in their season, we have come to re- 


gard as one of the essentials of a good living. 
The farmer, the mechanic, the professional man, 










: purpose, and the time requisite 
for its cultivation, are certainly unmindful of their 
interests and the comtorts of their households if 
they do not possess a well arranged and well cul- 
tivated kitchen garden, ‘The time spent in culti- 
vation may be those odd moments occurring be- 
tween regular employments, and which other- 
wise very likely would be wasted ; and the me- 
chanic, or man of sedentary habits, may consider 
his garden work as ashealthful and pleasant pas- 
time rather than as laborious toil. We believe 
there is a growing taste for horticultural pursuits. 
There are multitudes of intelligent persons who 
derive a high satisfaction in watching the opera- 
tions of nature, and take pleasure in horticultural 
occupations. Such will need no other stimulus 
to induce them to engage heartily in the appro- 
priate garden work of the season; and they will 
make the necessary outlay to supply fruits, flow- 















chaff, they are of a reddish color. There is 
another variety which has been lately brought 
here from Vermont, the stems and seed of which 
are larger than the kind of which [ am speaking. 
The Vermont variety seems to be well suited to 
our swaly land, and does well to mix on our bog- 
jands, but its value is not to be compared to the 
true fowl! meadow grass on Jand that it will grow 
on to advantage. When the soil and situation 
suits it, it is the easiest grass to raise that I ever 
raised, and the most profitable. On land that 
does not suit it, you will find it almost impossible 
to raise it. The public may need a caution, not 
to purchase what I call the spurious kind, instead 
of the genuine seed. ‘ 

On suitable land it may be sowed very thin ; 
even a quart of clean seed to the acre, and on the 
second or third year, it will have spread to sucha 
degree as to be thick enough. It propagates in 
two ways, and even three. One way is by the 
seed, another by tillering or by suckers, and a 
third way is when it bends down it will throw out 
a root atevery joint. It may be better to sow it 
of a proper thickness at first, which may be about 
a peck of clean seed to the acre. It may be 
raised on light elayey soils that are sufficiently 
dry, and rendered light by horse manure, &c. 
Sand does not seem to agree with it. An island 
in a stream, made up of saw-dust and clay, has 
produced it largely. Mud or bog-land, made 
light and kept so by hackmatack or Jarch roots in 
the soil, or by frequent flowing, is decidedly the 
best land to raise this grass upon. On such land 
I have raised three tons to the acre, and I think 
that it will produce the most value in fodder, per 
acre, of any grass that IT am acquainted with. It 
is said it will thrive well on all bog-lands, whena 
Jarge growth of flat grass will grow, if rendered 
light and dry by suitable ditching. It is valuable 
fur feeding stock, and for working oxen in the 
spring. Oxen so fed have performed their labor 
as well as when fed upon the common English 
hay, so called.” 


A correspondent asks us in regard to some of 
the properties of the common plant, or weed, 
ealled St. John’s wort. In answer to him we 
will say that this plant,* undoubtedly, has been 
overated in some of its properties. It is, undoubt- 
edly, somewhat demulcent and expectorant when 
made into a syrup and drank freely in cases of 
coughs arising from irritation of the mucus sur- 
face of the lungs. 

It is thought, also, to be useful in cases of can- 
ker, or those little ulcerations of the mucus sur- 
face of the mouth and throat, if it be simmered 
in fresh butter, and applied pften. 

The Horticultural Register, an English work, 
has the following general remarks on this plant: 
‘The common St. John’s wort has a peculiar lem- 
on-like scent whea rubbed, staining the fingers 
with dark purple, from the great abundance of 
colored essential oil, lodged in the herbage, and 
even in the petals. This plant thus had the ap- 
pearance to bleed at the slightest touch, and it 
was supposed to have a healing quality, and it 
became the ‘‘balm of the warrior’s wound,’’ giv- 
ing a blood-red color to every composition, wheth- 
er of a spirituous or oily nature, into which it en- 
tered. The common people in France and Ger- 
many, gather this species with great ceremony 
on St. John’s day, and hang4t in their windows 
asa charm against storms, thunder, and evil 
spirits, mistaking the meaning of some medical 
writers, who have fancifully given this plant the 
name of Fuga Demonum, (terror or flight of 
Devils,) from a supposition that it was good in 
maniacal and hypocondriacal disorders. Former- 
ly it was always carried about by the people of 
Scotland as a charm against witchcraft and en- 
chantment.”’ 

The superstitious notions attached to this plant 
as above mentioned have never been adopted in 

this country, and the estimation of its virtues 


ers, and garden vegetables for the gratification of 
their families ; and these things are not to be 
despised if we would render our homes attractive; 
and there are others, who, if they were once to 
give their attention to these things, would soon 
come to take as much pleasure in the pursuit as 
does the veteran amateur. ~ 

We propose to make some general remarks on 
the management of the kitchen garden, and 
the cultivation of the more common and im- 
portant vegetables. We shall probably draw 
largely for information from that excellent manu- 
al fur the gardener, ‘*Schenck’s Gardener's Text 
Book,’’ a work that is well worthy the high com- 
mendations that have been bestowed upon it. 

The kitchen garden should be of convenient 
access, and not far distant from the dwelling. In 
this climate a southern or eastern aspect is gener- 
ally considered most favorable, although a north- 
ern or western expgsure has some advantages. 
‘*The best soil for general purposes is a rich san- 
dy loam, two or three feet deep, well drained, 
and sufficiently mellow to be easy of cultivation 
at any season of the year when not frozen."’ If 
only a clay soil can be procured, much benefit will 
he derived by mixing sand with it; and if the 
soil is too sandy, the addition of clay will greatly 
improve it. A high close fence on the north and 
west sides, or some other similar protection is 
quite desirable. With such protection plants 
may be brought forward a week or two earlier 
than without it. A deep, rich, mellow soil is 
necessary to the profitable raising of most garden 
products. A mellow soil is improved by the at- 
mosphere, which contains many of the elements 
of vegetable growth, and it is surprising to those 
who have not carefully observed, how far the 
roots of plants will descend in search of nutri- 
ment. The roots of Swedish turnip and the 
strawberry have been traced to a depth of five 
feet below the surface, in a favorable soil.— 
Where the plough is used, a deep furrow should 
be taken with the common plough, and the sub- 
soil plough should loosen the subsoil at the bot- 
tom of-every furrow. But in most gardens the 
spade is the proper instrument for loosening the 
soil and opening it to the influence of the atmos- 
phere. Deep spading and thorough pulverization 
of the soil are important.* Suitable manures, and 
in liberal quantity should be intimately mixed 
with the soil. In deepening the soil the better 
plan is to throw up and mix with the surface soil 
a little of the subsoil every year until the proper 
depth is attained. A large quantity of the sub- 
soil on the surface would be likely to injure your 
crops. There is an advantage, however, in loos- 
ening the subsoil, and the deeper it can con- 
veniently be done the better. 


“In gardens it is customary to form beds of 
convenient width for subsequent cultivation. We 
think that an average width of four feet is suita- 
ble. Although, by this arrangement, there will 
be a great deal of ground, in the shape of alleys 
and paths, lying idle, the ease of taking care of 
the plants will be much increased. It is well to 
have the beds, as nearly as possible, of a uniform 
size, because regularity of lines adds to the gen- 
eral appearance of the whole. The tops of the 
beds should be leveled smoothly, [not too much 
elevated above the general level of the garden,] 
and the sides made sloping, so that they will not 
crumble down at the first rain. The rake is a 
very effective implement for such work, it brings 
all the small stones into the alleys, and breaks 
up the lumps of earth which the spade has left. 
Let this be done neatly, because the owner will 
take greater satisfaction in the after culture. 

‘*Sowing should always be performed in dry 
weather, because after a heavy fall of rain the 
soil adheres to the spade or other implement, and 
becomes a kind of mortar, which is baked by the 
sun into a hard crust, with difficulty penetrated 
by the tender stem. We, therefore, prefer to 
sow when the earth is light and free, and when 
there is a prospect of a shower or gentle rain. 
This wakes the germ into life, and brings it up 
to the surface a vigorous plant. The soil should 
be finely pulverized, so as to come in contact 
with the very smallest seeds. And it should, 
moreover, be freshly stirred, because it will then 
be full of atmospheric air, moist and permeable 
to heat, which are the three essential requisites 
for germination.” [Schenck. 

It is advisable to sow most garden vegetables 
in drills. For making the rows the drill rake is 
the proper instrument. It is easily formed, all 
that is requisite being the handle and head in 
which the teeth are set at the distance apart at 
which you desire to have the rows. Draw the 
rake across one end of the bed, by which means 
several drills, according to the number of teeth, 
will be made at the same time. ‘Then place one 











tooth of the rake in the last drill and again draw 
the rake across the bed, and so continue till the 






bear upon the rake. R. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


» DAIRYING IN PENOBSCOT. 


the dairy business, I kept, that season, fifiy 
cows, and my sales of butter, besides what was 


Thave kept, the past season, 6 work oxen, 2 
horses, 27 sheep, and 51 cows. Three of my 
cows were three years old heifers; one of my 
cows was farrow, one calved in January, and was 
but little better than a farrow cow for the dairy. 
Several calved too late in the season to be profit- 
able for the dairy. 

1 supplied Mr. Woodard, of the Penobscot 


one shilling per ]b. The rest of my butter I sold 
to private families in Bangor, at 20 cts. per Ib. 
My sales, besides what was used in my family, 
amounted to $1928 24 








$2606 56 

My expenses for hired help, the past season, 

has been much more than usual, having cleared 
nine or ten acres of new land, and laid forty 
rods of heavy wall. My corn and potato erop 
proving nearly a failure, I had to expend quite 
an amount for grain. Then the family expenses, 
including the ** gew-gaws,"’ which I intended to 
have brought into the account, but Mrs. B. look- 
ing over my shoulder, says “You shan‘t.”” Now, 
Doctor, you have had your neck long enough in 
the matrimonial noose to know, that when a wife 
puts down her foot with the emphatic words— 
** You shan’t,’’ ‘discretion is the better part of 
valor,’’—that the cause of a failure must be kept 
a family secret. 
The season of 1851 for grazing, was as good 
as an average till the first of September, though 
feed was not so abundant as usual in consequence 
of the dryness of the spring and the severe drouth 
of August; but the feed was much sweeter 
than in wet seasons. My cows averaged 84 lbs. 
of butter per week the second week in June, and 
8 lbs. the second week in August. Such was 
the severity of the drouth in August and Sep- 
tember, that our pastures produced little or no 
feed after the first of September, and our fields 
were almost bare of fall feed, with the exception 
of some small, but highly cultivated pieces of 
early cut clover. My fields were as bare of fall 
feed the first of October as they usually are the 
first of November. 
off in the products of the dairy, and what was 
still worse, to see my cows come to the barn 
poor,—to be not only pocr in pocket, but to have 
poverty staring me in the face,—I put my cows 
into the barns the first of October, and messed 
them with soft corn and what few pumpkins the 
striped bugs left me; after that feed was gone, I 
gave them peas and oats in the straw till the first 
of December—feeding in all, as near as I could 
calculate, about equal to 300 bushels of peas and 
oats—giving them, at the same time, all they 
would eat of my finest and early cut hay. The 
result was, that in consequence of messing my 
cows, they never were in better condition than 
they were the first of December ; and that, instead 
of falling short in the products of the dairy, they 
exceeded that of 1850 by about $100—paying 
me, I have no doubt, in the improved condition 
of my cows, the saving of hay, and the increased 
quantity of butter, at least 100 per cent. profit 
for all the grain I gave them. Perhaps you will 
think I should have done better to have thrashed 
and ground my peas and oats, but I do not think 
so, and my reasons are, that it would have cost 
one-tenth part to have done the thrashing ; and 
the miller, if an honest man, would have taken 
one-sixteenth of what was left for toll. My peas 
and oats were cut rather green, and being well 
cured, the cows ate all the grain and nearly all 
the straw. It is true, the cows voided a small 
quantity of the grain undigested, but the quantity 
was much simaller than the amount required for 
thrashing and grinding, to say nothing of going 
to mill. 

Mrs. B. thinks we use in our family in butter, 
milk and cheese, an amount equal to 12 Ibs. of 
butter per week, or 600 lbs. per year, which, at 
one shilling per lbs., would amount to $100, 











which, with one half the amount of pork sold, 
and half of 1300 Ibs. reserved for family use, 
which I think may safely be credited for the slops 
of the dairy, will make the products of the dairy 
$2321.66—equal to $45.52 per cow. 

My cows are mostly of native breed, and quite 
small in comparison with Durham cows. I speak 
of the size of my cows from the fact that cows 
will consume feed, both winter and summer, 
about in proportion to their size; and that stock 
is the most profitable that will pay the greatest 
profit according to the amount of feed consumed. 

My hay crop, the last season, was about an 
average crop, though the dryness of the spring 
materially lessened the crop on old fields, and 
the field mice reduced my crop on twenty-five 
acres of newly cleared land quite one half. The 
wet weather, the last of June and early in July, 
made the hay on newly seeded and highly culti- 
vated land a beautiful crop. I cut and secured in 
prime order 140 tons of hay. I planted, the 


potatoes ; sowed fourteen acres of oats and peas, 


wheat. Such was the coldness of the season 
worth half of an average crop. My potato crop, 
with the exception of one acre which was planted 
in April on old pasture ground, was almost a 
failure in consequence of the potato rot. My 


and ten bushels—one quarter less than I could 
have raised had | sowed the same land with 
wheat. My oat and pea crop was raised on 











usually good for grazing, affurding not only a: 
good crop of hay, but an abundance of feed the 
entire season, making one of our best seasons for | .4u14 have been on the § 


Exchange, Bangor, with from 50 to 200 Ibs. of ime 140 bushe 
butter, weekly, during the summer months, at | 


Received for pork and pigs sold, 482 85 | 
** for lambs and pelts sold, 45 16 
Wool on hand, besides a supply for socks 
for the children, 75 Ibs. at 30 ets., 22 5 
Received for potatoes sold, 55 00 
‘* for wheat, lard, &e., 72 81 


Anticipating a large falling | 


i kind of land. The best system that I can pursue 
- : : 

in working over my land to fit itfor hay—the most 
| profitable of all creps—ts to turn over in the 


fall my least productive land for grass; and if 


Mr. Evrror:—As I have not written you for wel] turned over I do not eroséplough, but har- 
. of an r . 7 ; 
two years, I will say that the year 1850 was un- row well and sow with peas @nd oats the first 


' 


and not thrashed 
as the hay crop 
, and the grain 
bor. The land 
- and can 
with half the expense of 
green sward, and will produce a much better 
erop of either corn or potatoes. 

I sowed three acres of white bald wheat the 
24th of April, and three and a half acres of red 
‘sea wheat the 2ith of May. The weevils were 
late last season, injuring my late sowed wheat 
about as much as that sowed early—about 10 per 
cent. My crop of six and a half acres produced 
Is of prime wheat, making as white 
; and much sweeter bread than New York flour. 
!Mr. S., a neighbor of mine, raised several acres 
lof wheat, a part of which was winter wheat on 
ploughed land, his entire crop averaging 28 bush- 
els per acre. 


year. The straw, if well curg 
too clean, will be worth as mu 














will pay a handsome profit fi 
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Ihave forty acres to sow with 
grain this spring. I shall sow with wheat only 
enough for my own consumption, for at the pres- 
‘ent prices of flour I can do much better by sow- 

ing peas and oats for my hogsand cows. I think 
|that peas, for feeding hogs, are worth quite as 
'much as corn, and for cows I believe peas are 
; worth much more than corn. 

I have recently seen extracts from Massachu- 
,Setts papers, jeeringly calling Maine a mountain- 
| ous, cold, barren country, where a dozen of good 
'men or good liquor could not be obtained. So 

far as the liquor is concerned I have nothing to 
‘say. being perfeetly willing to torn the whole 
subject over to Neal Dow—buat to assert that 
, Maine is a barren country, is a gross libel on our 
| State. Maine, as a State, instead of being moun- 
_ tainous, is rather level, and the climate contigu- 
‘ous to the sea, is much more mild than Massa- 
chusetts, according to Istitude. Ten miles west 
of the Connecticut river, in the westerly part of 
ITampshire county, on the Green Mountain range, 
their seasons are quite as short as ours, and their 
winters are more severe than with us. Massa- 
chusetts has more barren mountains, according to 
her territory, than Maine, to say nothing of her 
‘barren pine plains. So far as the growing of 
|corn is concerned, we may as well ‘acknowledge 
|the corn’’—but as for the grass crop, we can 
| grow two tons of hay with less expense than she 
‘ean one, and with the exception of Worcester 
county, one acre of our pasture is worth three of 
|hers. So far as the wheat crop is concerned, 
| they can’t grow it at all; while we can grow, 
_after our corn and potato crops, more than half as 
many bushels of wheat per acre as they can oats; 
| and as to the potato, oat, pea, and bean crop, we 
jean excel them, and ‘‘not half try.’ So far as 
agricultural capabilities of the soil are taken into 
, the account, Maine is ‘‘a whole head and shoul- 
| ders taller than Massachusetts.’’ I will not speak 
| disparagingly of my native State. She isa noble 


| 
, Commonwealth, and Maine would do well to copy 


after her in her indomitable energy and skill, not 
|only in agriculture but the mechanic arts, which 
| have done more for her than any advantage she 
possesses, either in soil, climate, or situation. 
| The farmers and farmers’ sons of old Massachu- 
setts, work in their long striped frocks ‘* from 
early morn to dewy eve,”’ and, with an energy 
we little dream of, they work, and work hard and 
constantly. Their daughters work by braiding 
| palmleaf or straw, making shoes or closing boots. 
Jn fact, almost every farm-house is a work-shop, 
where winter evenings and rainy days are em- 
ployed in mechanical work. Almost every vil- 
lage has its mechanics and work-shops, affording 
an excellent market for all the surplus products 
of the farm. A few years ago, I visited a Mr. 
| Comenine, of Leaveritt, Mass., who manried his 
wife in Eddington, in this county. Mrs. Cum- 
mins informed me that she had for several months 
done the house work for six in her family, and 
earned $13 per month braiding palmleaf hats. 
With such a population, Massachusetts may well 
be proud ; and with such habits of industry and 
frugality, she can establish the best of schools, 
endow colleges, build factories, and create banks, 
and at the same time keep Maine in leading strings 
so long as we depend on her for our manufactures. 

The want of prosperity with the majority of 
us farmers of Penobscot, in our habits of indo- 
lence and extravagance. Instead of applying our 
time and energies to our farms, we vie with each 
other in having the best horse, carriage, harness, 
&c., and ride about, not only in the winter, but 
all seasons of the year. For a young farmer to 
have money enough in his pocket, a good horse 
and carriage, a handsome girl by his side, and a 
tavern ahead, may be very comfortable and pretty, 
but it will not pay a great profit—it will neither 
build factories nor railroads. If our farmers 
would work with the same energy as our mechan- 
ics have to, who work out by the day or month, 
we should not have to go to California for gold, 
but should soon have enough to build all the rail- 
roads that we so much need, and must have to 
insure a prosperity that will keep our sons in our 
own State. 

Your ob’t serv't, Otiver Bircnwoop. 
Birch Dale, Penobscot Co., April 12, 1852. 














Written for the Maine Farmer. 
FRUIT RAISING.—No. 2. 
In the last article I spoke of fruit raising as a 
matter of profit solely. We well know that the 


past season, six acres of corn and nine acres of| taste for the useful and ornamental is only dor- 


mant, not extinguished. It will develop itself 


seven acres or barley, and six and a half acres of | anon, with the most natural ease, if the attend- 


ant profit can be clearly demonstrated; at any 


that my corn crop was quite poor, not in fact} rate it is the most hopeful way ia which to ap- 


proach a Yankee. 

The list of apples, given last week, is believed 
to be unimpeachable, both as to bountiful crops, 
soundness and size, as Well as the vigorous 


barley I sowed quite early, and the dryness of| growth of the trees. The proportions may vary 
the spring and late fros's after it was up, made it | with the taste or interest of the planter. 
a sickly and feeble crop, yielding but one hundred | in an orchard should never stand nearer to each 


Trees 


other than 30 feet,—40 feet is a better distance, 
if the soil is deep and good. They should be 
planted one inch deeper than the nursery mark, 





rough, new land that had been mowed and fed} and each one stand upon a slightly raised hillock. 
ten years or more. AsI fed much of the crop! The first two or three years the ground may be 





tilled and cropped, but never with corn, as the 
trees will grow weak and spindling. Any root 
crop will answer, if the land is in good condition 
and well manured ‘The grass should never grow 
within six ,feet of the trunks of the trees. Dig 
the holes not less than three feet (four is better) 
in diameter, and two and a half feet deep, espe- 
cially if the subsoil is dry, loose and poor. En- 
rich the soil well by thoroughly working over 
with old manure. If not well mingled, the ma- 
nure may cause the roots to mould, and it is bet- 
ter to have none than to do it wrong. Place every 
root carefully, tread the groaud moderately, and 
make large allowance fur the set/ing of the tree 
with the soil. Let the tree be raised a few inch- 
es above the adjacent ground after every thing has 
become firm and fixed, each one with its little 
hillock as aforesaid, The whole success of your 
orchard depénds upon careful’y doing this work, 
and nothing you can do afterward, ‘‘at leisure,” 
will ever remedy, entirely, a mistake made now. 
Set no tree anywhere, unless at kisure todo it 
well. Nursery trees are apt to be slender, and 
should be strongly staked, for two years at least. 
Do all your pruning with a small pocket knife, in 
season, and there will be no need of the axe and 
saw in after years. 

I should choose trees six feet high, as they 
grow very strong and thrifiy, and will soon out- 
strip the nine and ten feet trees, yielding fruit 
sooner and in larger quantities, as a general thing. 
The Baldwin and Nonsuch like a dryish soil, and 
are improved in flavor by such asite. The Wil- 
liams and Ribston flourish in a heavy, rich soil, 
not wet but moist. 

The pear, on its own root, in its standard form, 
geeds exactly the same care as the apple. Twen- 
ty-five feet is near enough, in rich soil, to plant. | 
The kinds which are profitable fur this State are | 
as follows :— 

Dearborn’s Seedling,— August. 
Andrew’s,—September. 

Bartlett, September. ‘Tender sometimes. 
Flemish Beauty,—Seplember and October. 
Fulton,— September and October. 

Seckel, Napoleon, and Louise bonne de Jersey, 

— November. 

McLaughlin, and Passe Colmar,— December. 
Winter Nelis,—January. 
Bourgermester or Mons. le Cure,—January and) 

March. 

Black Pear of Worcester, for cooking only. 

The culiivation of the pear in this form, eaven- | 
sively, isnot recommended. A few trees will do, | 
and they should be of the hardiest and most pro- | 
lifie varieties, and natives mostly, rather than | 
foreigners. Prune with the pocket knife only. 

The dwarf standards, engrafted on the Angers | 
Quince stock, are by far the most profitable tree. 
Be sure and set these last named so that the 
whole of the quince stock may be at least one and 
a half inches below the surface. This is the best | 
and only way to avoid the borer. Place each | 
tree upon a raised hillock,-and you will avoid | 
getting them too deep in the ground. They will 
throw out fibrous roots to the very junction of the | 
pear with the quince, and grow in the most rapid | 
and beautiful manner. Plant in rows six fees 
apart. You will never be disappointed in the | 
fruit from these trees. I make a compost of| 
swamp mud or muck, and old manure with ashes 
and a little lime ; work it over twice during the | 
year, and it is fit then for use. The pear likes| 
this kind of food, and it pays well the trouble and | 
cost. Prune with the pocket knife on/y, or thumb | 
and finger. In this region of deep snows, per- 
haps the trunks of the trees should be 24 or 30) 
inches to the lowest branches. I have had many 
much injured by the settling of the deep snows. 

Whoever plants fruit trees should first of all | 
buy a book called “the Fruit Garden,” by P. | 
Barry, of Rochester, a most excellent work ; also 
* Cole’s American Fruit Book,’’ another excel- | 
lent work. The two together will cost not over | 
two dollars, and they will answer every reasona- 
ble question you can ask, briefly, surely, and 
right to the point. I believe they are to be found 
at all the principal book stores, and are well 
worth the price asked for ihem. The operation 
of “inulching”’ ali new planted trees I think in- 
dispensable. It consists in placing a half bushel 
of old spend tan or saw dust, on a layer of straw- 
ev manure or stable ‘‘orts,’’ around the trunk of 
each tree, and as far as the roots may extend, 
two inches deep or so. This keeps the ground 
loose, moist, and of uniform temperature, and 
entirely precludes the necessity of watering dur- 
ing the season. 

But this communication grows lengthy. Buy 
the books. Good bye. A. J., In. 

Wiscasset, April 15, 1852. 


IMPROVED SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 

It is well known that our associate, Prof. Mapes 
of New Jersey, has been long engaged in a series 
of experiments on the economic manufacture of 
super-phosphate of lime ; with the view of com- 
bining with it the proper proportion of ammonia, 
in some soluble form, and not volatile. 

He found, in classifying the requirements of 
many soils which he was employed to analyse, 
that certain requirements were common to them ail; 
and these included all the phosphates, (particu- 
larly, the phosphate of lime,) potash, soda, sul- 
phuric acid, and organic matter of animal origin ; 
which latter might be used in the form of sulphate 
of ammonia, uric acid, &c. 

The true Peruvian Guano contained most of 
these constituents, but not in the proper relative 
proportions; and the ammoniacal part of the guano 
was too volatile to remain long in soils not heavily 
charged with alumina and carbon. This gave 
rise to a series of experiments with mixture of 
super-phosphate of lime, made by dissolving bone 
dust in sulphuric acid, with Peruvian Guano and 
sulphate of ammonia. 

‘The super-phosphate of lime,’’ the Professor 
writes us, ‘‘was prepared from raw bone-dust,— 
bones burned to blackness in close retorts, and to 
whiteness in open vessels, burning off the carbon; 
also by partial carbonization of bones, by strong 
sulphuric acid, before dissolving in more dilute 
acid.” ; 

All these various preparations of bones were 
tried ; and, after being dissolved in sulphuric acid, 
the super-phosphate thus formed was mixed with 
Peruvian Guano and sulphate cf ammonia, in 
various proportions, until he fourd, by continued 
experiment, the best proportions of these ingre- 
dients for a general manure. Experiment also 
satisfied him that, for his own soil and many 
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useful effect, to 30 two-horse Joads of well-de- 
composed stable-manure; while the cost, at 3 
cents per pound, was not one third the cost of 
stable-manure ;—the handling and cartace of the 
latter being.taken into account. 

It is very generally conceded, that farmers can 
use to advantage more manure than their own 
farms furnish; and, in the vicinity of cities and 
large villages,every stable in them is seraped clean 
without furnishing as much as is required. If 
therefore Guano can be rendered less fleeting by 
the treatment above described, its small bulk will 
be a great additional recommendation. 

Allow that an abundance of manure for a farm 
of 100 acres could be procured from the farm 
itself, with some city aid, few farmers could fur- 
nish team enough to transport the bulky mass in 
season for use, beside carrying on the other press- 
ing operations of spring and early summer. And 
even if carted out during the comparative leisure 
of the autumn and winter, the transportation 
is at all times expensive. 
pact manures are desirable; especially if they can 
he rendered nonvolatile, lasting and profitable. 

The results obtained by using undissolved bones 
are too slow of realization. The quantity re- 
quired, per acre, is large. By rendering them 
soluble, 5 bushels can readily be made to do the 
duty of 50; beside fixing the ammonia of the 
guano, by changing the volatile carbonate to the 
fixed sulphate. 

Farmers, who advocated and practised the use 
of bones, have found it difficult, and sometimes 
impossible to procure enough for their warts, 
Their cost, when procured in quantities necessa- 
rily small, was great. To dissolve them properly 
was no mean task to unpractised hands. Sulphuric 
acid could not be procured for Jess than 25 to 3 
cents per lb.; accidents often occurred in its use ; 
the carboys containing it were broken ;—all tend- 
ing to swell the expense, and to scare the tyro. 

Professor Mapes found that, in many parts of 
the country, where large numbers of cattle were 
slaughtered, bones could be purchared in large 
quantities at smal] cost; which, if burned on the 
spot to phosphate of lime could be transported, by 
reason of the decreased bulk, ata very slight 
expense. Blood, too, could be had in large 
quar tities; which, when dried and ground oc- 
cupied little space, and was, also, easily and 
eheaply transported. Sulphuric acid, also, if made 
where used, could be cheaply furnished;—much of 
its usual cost being due to the expense of concentra- 
tion for market, after it has been made. Now, as 
the sulphuric acid of trade requires to be greatly 
diluted fur application to bones, the whole expense 
of this concentration may be saved, by using it in 
the state known as acid from the lead or chamber- 
acid. Sulphate of ammonia, in a crude form, 
could be cheaply made from the wastes of the 
gas-houses. Indeed, the required mixture for 
farmers could be furnished, (if manufactured on 
a large scale, and the Guano purchased at whole- 
sale rates) for 24 cents per pound; and still leave 
a fair profit for the manufacturer. 

Dried blood could be furnished ata still less 
price ; a single barrel of which, wetted and com- 
posted with twenty times, or more, its own bulk 
of cheap organic substances, or even soil ; would 
form it into an active manure, 

Capitalists, however, are skittish mortals; they 
shy at a new enterprise, like a young horse at an 
old tin pail in the road, and notwithstanding that 
the Professor could show convincing evidences of 
the excellence of the manure; in his own crops, 
which were principally raised by its use, and 
which are among the largest in the country, they 
feared that farmers would not buy. 

The Professor would not be floored. He, there- 
fore, procured orders from so many farmers, for 
the manure to be manufactured, that moneyed 
men are found willing, at length, to embark in 
the enterprise ; and to manufacture under his di- 
rections, and in the manner we have described, 
the Improvep Super-PHoseHate or Lime. 

The buildings are now nearly finished, and the 
article will be ready for delivery by the Ist of May. 
In a few months a full supply of dried blood can 
be furnished, ata price not exceeding 14 cents 
per pound. 

As we understand the arrangement, Prof, 
Mapes will organize the factory and fix the re- 
lative proportions of the ingredients ;—the manu- 
facturers agreeing to make it under his directions; 
— if so, farmers may depend upon being supplied 
with a good and pure article. 

[Journal of Agricul ture. 


Hence the more com- 


INACCURACY IN FARMING. 
+ We are unwilling 10 believe the frequent re- 
mark that farmers are less intelligent than other 
classes of the community, or that their business 
is less perfected than that of many other profes- 
sions. A great deal of uncertainty and conflict- 
ing views exist, it is true, with regard to many 
points in their practice. But we must not forget 
that even what are termed, by way of eminence, 
the learned professions, furnish plenty of exam- 
ples of similar differences of opinion. The ‘“glo- 
rious uncertainty of the law’’ is proverbial in 
spite of the thousands of wise heads which have 
exerted their shrewdnes for centuries to establish 
uniform justice ; for even at the present day the 
most profuund jurist is in some cases at a Joss to 
say whether he may or may not be actually com- 
mitting a crime against the law; and the great- 
est giant in legal achievement is he who can creep 
through the smallest key-hole of teclinical evasion. 
If we look at medicine, we shall hardly regaid all 
difficulties settled, when there are almost as many 
systems for keeping the corporeal machine in re- 
pair, as there are changes in Parisian fashions,— 
while cold water, hot water, steam and red-pep- 
per, alternately exert their powers on the same 
disease ; and cakes of ice and cantharides, miner- 
al poisons and vegetable poisons, mercury and 
mesmerism, are in the same moment lauded 
and denounced. Nor shall we, in taking large 
masses of people together, find more general in- 
telligence among carpenters, tailors, blacksmiths, 
bricklayers, and butchers, than in the agricultur- 
alcommunity. All of them furnish occasional 
examples of brilliant mental achievement, and 
many of singular stupidity. 
But there is one particular in which the farm- 
ers are decidedly in the back ground. It is one 


in which they have no adequate idea of the im- 
mense loss they are sustaining. A thorough ref- 
ormation in this particular, the country over, 
would effect as great a change in the art of till- 
age, as railroads have achieved in the art of trav- 





others, 500 Ibs. of this manure was equal, in 


elling, or steam engines’ in manufactures. The 


deficiency he here refers to, is the want of rigid 
accuracy, by weighing and measuring, in con- 
ducting the various operations on a farm, and re- 
cording the results systematically. 

‘The correction of this evil would immediately 
do more to improve and render profitable thie 
great art of arts, than all that chemistry, botany, 
geology, subsoiling and tile-draining coald ever 
accomplish without it. It would be perfectly as- 
tovishing what an amount of fog and cobwebs 
would be cleared away from agriculture in a few 
years, if it could be thoroughly and universally 
applied im practice. We have hcanbeé-e cerinit 
Yankee ship captain who kept his *treekoning”’ 
upon ashingle; which answered a very good 
purpose in connection with some shrewd guess- 
ing, until a fellow-countryman on board, in an idle 
hour thoughtlessly whittled it all away. Yet he 
possessed a decided advantage over many farm- 
ers, who keep no reckoning whatever. They find 
out perhaps at the end of the third year at fur- 
thest, by the amount of their debts, which way 
their vessel is drifting, or whether they are mak- 
ing any progress ; but what it is that gives the 
impetus,—whether favorable gales, turned to the 
best advantage,—or even rowing with main 
strength with no wind at all,—they have an ex- 
ceedingly indefinite knowledge at best. 

To come a little more to particulars. There ie 
not one farmer in a hundred but will apply his 
most skilful mathetnatics in reaching the precise 
value of what passes out of his hands—the pro- 
duce dealer cannot defraud him of a single half- 
dime. ‘The most accurate balance, and the most 
correct measure, give the true amount of all he 
sells. But in all the transactions with his own 
farm—transactions in which it is of the highest 
moment that he should know whether he is gain- 
er or loser—everything is’ enveloped in the dark- 
ness of uncertainty. He may not know after 
years of trial, whether his profits or losses pre- 
| ponderate in the making of perk,—in the fatten- 
ing of beef,—in the manufacture of cheese,—in 
the cultivation of grain;—in deep or shallow 
| ploughing,—in coarse or fine wool sheep ,—in 
rounded Berkshires, or clipper-built land-pikes,— 
or in anything else which may be done or man- 
aged in two ways. A good farmer informed ue 
| that he had found ‘‘a decided benefit” in a dress- 
ing of leached ashes to his fields ; but the meas- 
ured amount of benefit, or the number of bushels 
applied per acre, were hid in the mists of conjec- 
| ture; consequently he was unable to say wheth- 

er it would pay to draw ashes fur manere twe 
| miles orten. Another had used shell-marl under 
| the same circumstances and with a like enknowa 
/result. A third had found an increase in his 
| erops from the use of swamp-muck, but whether 
, this increase would repay the expense, deuble, or 


quadruple, remained locked up with the secrete 
of the unknown. 





| What should we think of a railroad company 
| that should conduct allftheir internal arrangements 
‘by guesses ; which should spend days at the end 
of each half year in discussing, arguing, and try- 
ing to estimate the profits of the road, witha 
view to declaring a dividend? The balance 
Sheet of a bank or other corporations must not 
contain an error of a single cent; why should not 
| the farmer know all his accounts with his fields 
with a faint degree of the same accuracy! The 
| cotton manufacturer can tell to a fraction the cost 
lof his fabric; but how few even among our best 
|agriculturists know how much a certain animal, 
|ora bushel of grain, has cost them; and what 
| seems still more surprising is that after numerous 
premiums have been offered by agricultural soci- 
|eties, we are still very much in the dark about 
the comparative value of roots and grain, of 
| ground and unground food, of the best way of 
raising potatoes, and of a multitude of other 
| points of great importance, and of which weighing 
_and measuring would soon furnish at least a prox- 
imate knowledge. 


If a single farmer would expend fifty dollars a 
year in the time and labor required to measure 
| his fields or portion ; to record faithfully the quan- 
tity of labor expended ; and the number of bush- 
'els yielded; if he would try some of the best 
| modes for the feeding and management of cattle, 
horses, sheep, and swine, in connexion with dif- 
ferent breeds or fragments of such breeds, he 
|could scarcely fail to possess in ten years an 
amount of knowledge not at present enjoyed by 
one in ten thousand. What then would be the 
condition of the art, if every intelligent cultivator 
should adopt a similar course,—what an accumu- 
lation of valuable knowledge would be thrown 
together ;—what a clear sun-light would be sent 
into every dark corner of doubt, and the dim ob- 
jects of twilight become clear and obvious in the 
full glare of day. 

Nearly the whole expense for beginning thie 
proposed improvement is a weighing machine 
like a hay-seale, in which cattle, loads of hay, 
&c., may be quickly* examined ; to which may 
be added a common grocer’s or imiller’s balance 
for smaller objects; baskets of accurate meas- 
urement, half-bushel measures, gallon and quart 
measuers, a tape-line for measuring land, and 
cart-bodies and wagon-boxes with accurately 
estimated contents. Weighing animals once 
a week during the various experiments in fat- 
tening could be quickly accomplished with such 
convenient scales; and the smal! platform bal- 
ance would enable one in a moment to deter- 
mine the weight of a cow's milk or butter, 
a fleece of wool, or a bushel of grain. It is 
the want of facilities of this kind that deters 
many from accuracy. (Cultivator. 





How Boce’s Sueer went Oversoarv. A 
good anecdote is related by Mr. Eaton, in ,his 
annals of Warren, of one Boggs, who introduced 
the first flock of sheep into that place. He brought 
them from Pemaquid by water, and while sitting 
on the windlass one day, got sleepy and began to 
nod. The patriarch of the flock, taking it for a 
challenge, drew back and knocked him sprawling 
upon the deck. Whereupon, Boggs, more pug- 
nacious than wise, seized the old fellow by the 
wool and chucked him overboard. But he got 
more than he bargained for by this counter move 
ment, for the whole flock, feeling bound in al 
cases to follow their leader, leaped over after him; 
and Boggs, being several miles from land, was 
obliged to heave to, and with much diffieulty re- 
covered them again. He coneluded that he had 
the worst of that battle at both ends. 





There are but few who know how to be idle 
and innocent by doing nothing we learn to do ill. 
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THURSDAY MORNING, APRIL 29, 1852. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE LEGISLATURE, BOARD 
OF EDUCATION, &c. 

Afier an unusually long session, the Legisla- 
ture adjourned on Monday last, having passed 
one hundred and seventy-four acts and one hun- 
dred and thirty resolves. We have never known 

a session where so much business was thrown 
_ in by the people; this, together with the legit- 
imate business enjoined upon it by the Constitu- 
tiom, such as apportioning and districting the 
State into Congressional, Senatorial and Repre- 
sentative sections, occasioned its length. Fiven 
to almost the very last day, new matter for legis- 
Jation was brought in. Every man who takes 
the trouble to bring business to the Legislature 
has a right to demand attention to it, and the 
giving of this attention to him, and others, is the 
principal cause of prolonging the session. Let 
them not complain, then, if, in attending to their 
démands, a long session is the result. Another 
cause of long sessions is too much talking, or 
speechi-making. Some men are continually 
talking—they seem to do all their thinking aloud. 
Others must make speeches. for ‘* Bunkum,”’— 
long prosy essays to be printed out and sent 
home to their constituents, that they may see 
how lucky they are in having such an almighty 
orator to represent them in the Legislature. 

This has been emphatically a business session. 
They have done many things they jhad business 
to do, and some things they had no business to 
do. . With one or two exceptions, there have 
been no political or party questions bronght up. 
The apportioning was, of course, made a party 
question and decided so ; but there were brought 
in at quite an early day of the session questions 
of a local, or sectional character, which became 
great exciting topics, and gave a sort of 
character, and bias, and coloring to many other 
questions that followed. Hence there has been 
more sectiona) feeling and sectional warfare 
among the members, with all the concomitant 
tactics commonly called ‘* Jog-rolling,”’? than we 
ever knew before. 

Some of our waggish brethren, of the quill 
have called this an abolition Legislature, and 
enumerate the following among their abolition 
acts—abolition of the Distriet Court—abolition 
of the old matrimonial act requiring three weeks 
publishment—abolition of the Reform School— 
abolition of the Insane Hospital appropriation, 
and abolition of the Board of HEducation and 
Teachers’ Institutes. 

This last abolition act we look upon as unfor- 
tunate and unwise. We are satisfied it was occa- 
sioned by prejudice and not sound wisdom. Our 
school system was becoming adinirably organized 
under it, and the primary schools were rising up 
gradually and surely from the Jow level of former 
years, and increasing every year in respectability 
of standing and usefulness. Other States were 
looking at it, and beginning to move in efforts to 
copy after it. We have letters now by us from 
different individuals in as many different States, 
expressing their approbation of the system just 
abolished, and stating that they were making 
efforts to have a similar system at home. Lo! 
all at once the whole is demolished, and a new 
system, anew experiment, ordered. ‘There is 
an old adage that says ‘‘hasty conclusions are 
seldom fortunate,’’ and by a parity of reasoning 
we are led to believe that hasty legislation is 
seldom fortunate. 

What are the main features of the system 
adopted? A supervisor is to be appointed for 
each county, who is to spend at least fifty days 
in visiting schools and lecturing to the people, 
gathering statistics, &c. &c., and is to receive 
two hundred dollars for his services. The statis- 
tics, or returns, are to be sent into the Secretary 
of State’s office, and—what then *—probably laid 
before the Legislature, and what then !—probably 
referred to the Committee on Educatiun, and— 
what then? Why, looked over carelessly, and 
then sent back into the archives of the State, to 
sleep the sleep—of things lost to earth. 

We dislike the system, because it is too iso- 
Jated in its action. The supervisors may, and 
probably will, do their duty faithfully; but they 
are single and alone. No meeting of a board 
composed of competent individuals, who will 
bring a union of minds, and intellectual as well 
as scientific strength to bear upon the subject. 
No concert of action on this interest most vital to 
public welfare—and nobody is deputed to make 
it his peculiar, definite business to select, collate, 
and prepare for the press, the information which 
evéry parent who has a child—or every person 
who lives in a community where there are or 

. ought to be children, should know. 

This is not all. Our able and faithful Secreta- 
ty of the Board of Education has been unfairly 
treated, to say the least of it. He has been di- 
rected to travel, in order to gather up what 
knowledge he could in the different parts of the 
Union, and to ascertain, by actual inspection, 
what improvements, if any, might be engrafted 
on our system. During the past winter he has 
visited some twenty or twenty-five States, and 
collected much valuable matter to be embodied 
into a report. How are we to get that report? 
He has been unceremoniotsly kicked out of office, 
and po appropriation made. to pay him for farther 
services in writing and preparing his report for 
the press. 

We will not extend our remarks further upon 
this subject now. Ata future time we may take 
it up again, for we look upon our primary schools 

’ 4s the very corner stone of our civilization, and 
the bulwark, under God, of all our liberties ; and 
we do sincerely believe that our lawgivers have, 
in their last act in regard to them, conducted in 
a very ‘* penny-wise and pound-foolish ”? manner. 





Uncte Tom's Canin; or Life among the 
Lowly. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. This 
powerful and heart stirring book is creating a 
strong sensation in the community. It is difficult 

” ft a person to leave it long enough to eat, drink, 
or sleep, before he arrives at the last chapter.— 
Next to the Bible every person should have a 
copy in his family. Mr. Fenno is supplying or- 
ders constantly for the above paragon of books. 
To fact it is the book of the present century. 

Bunker Hitt. 
_ Nore. We agree with our correspondent in 
his opinion of the above work. A more thrilling 

- work we have never read. Ep. 


Tue Tanice Weexnies. We are bound to 
thank our friends of the Thrice Weekly Age 
-and Thrice Weekly Journal for the free use we 
“have made of their columns in regard to the Leg- 
islative: proceedings during the past winter.— 
They have been of good service to us and to the 





public in keeping them posted up in the doings ! 


‘of their servants. 





| four hours old. 


_ THE FIELD OF IMPROVEMENT BOUNDLESS. 


In considering the progress that has been made, 
within the last half century, in the various de- 
partments of science and the arts, it may appear 
to many that there is not much Jeft for future in- 
ventors and discoverers to do—at least, insome of 
these departments. Within that period we may 
point to many brilliant discoveries, and to almost 
innumerable improvements, which have hardly 
been excelled by any previous ages. The ‘‘float- 
ing palaces” which navigate our rivers, or cross 
the ocean, with the speed and certainty previous- 
ly unattainable, would be incomprehensible won- 
ders to those who lived in the last century. The 
powerful locomotive, untiringly drawing after it 
a train of scores of ponderous cars laden with 
freight or filled with passengers, dates its origin 
within comparatively a very few years. By 
these we may travel hundreds of miles in a day, 
and by the aid of another modern invention—the 
magnetic telegraph—we may send messages, wlth 
lightning rapidity, from one end of the land to 
the other. ‘These are only the more conspicuous 
specimens of improvements that have pervaded 
almost every department of industry and art. 
The improvements in many branehes of manufac- 
turing are scarcely less striking’ than those we 
have mentioned. The intelligent farmer, with 
his improved ploughs, cultivators, grain drills, 
&c., &c., would consider it a great hardship to 
be obliged to use the clumsy and imperfect in- 
struments which were the best his father or grand- 
father could procure fifty years ago. He not on- 
ly has incomparably better implements, but they 
are afforded at a much less average price. 

The brilliant achievements that have been made 
should serve rather to encourage the future dis- 
covrer to renewed effort, than to check him in 
his pursuit. We have reason to believe that only 
a few of the fairest flowers and choicest fruits 
have been gathered in the field that is opening 
before us. ‘There is yet more to be done—more 
to be discovered, than mortals ever thought of. 
The Commissioner of Patents, in his Annual 
Report, thus discourses upon this subject : 


“The faculties of those who talk of limits to 
knowledge, and to the fruits of knowledge, are 
nascent. They have neither full our half-grown 
ideas of man’s powers, and the miracles in agri- 
culture, chemistry, and mechanics, he has to per- 
form. Would they judge of the future by the 
past, or determine what is to be, by what is? 
Do they think the earth is to remain as now—the 
greater part arid moors, dark forests, and morass? 
Why, man is only entering on his task—by a few 
preliminary and scattered experiments preparing 
himself to set about it. ’ 

An infinity of works is before him. As anag- 
riculturist, he has to lay and keep enlarging the 
basis of the social column. All but an insignifi- 
cant portion of his splendid patrimony is yet wild 
land—this he has to reclaim and convert into or- 
chards and gardens, into giass and grain-growing 
fields. The richest sections, the tropics, so exu- 
berant in fertility, are to be subjugated—hardly 
touched by the plough, though deemed the birth- 
place and special homestead of the species. Free 
and facile communications with and through all 
have to be established. Add to this the purifica- 
tion of the atmosphere from malaria—for, by hu- 
man providence, salubrity is to succeed the bane- 
ful miasma of marshes—the hot-beds of fevers and 
agues are to be dried up, and human life and Jife’s 
happiness prolonged. 

The nature and properties of myriads of unknown 
plants have to be ascertained—the valuable fos- 
tered, improved aud multiplied ; the noxious and 
useless suppressed. So of animals—for to us is 
committed the power of moulding and multiplying 
such as are serviceable, and of annihilating others, 
by removing the conditions under or by which 
they alone can exist. By the exercise of this 
prerogative, results have been brought about as 
singular as any vegetable and artificial organisms. 
Dimensions, forms, colors, proportions, habits, 
tastes, and the very faculties of the lower tribes, 
have been changed—so much so as to make it 
doubtful whether species and sub-species may not 
be due after all to this strange plasticity of ani- 
mated nature. The earth isa laboratory, in which 
as a chemist man has hardly begun to operate. A 
few loose saiples of what it is composed have 
been partially analyzed, but the bulk is not yet 
broken into. Then the infinity of process cease- 
lessly and silently going on in organized and inert 
matter has to be grappled with. As a factory, 
too, furnished with implements and materials in 
superabundance, little has been done in it—noth- 
ing worth naming, in view of what has to be done. 
The rich stock has been neglected—not half of it 
has been yet even seen—while forces for fabricat- 
ing it have from the beginning of time been, some 
running to waste, others lying dormant for want 
of being called up to labor. 

When every force, latent and manifest, is 
brought into service and made the most of—when 
man has spread his influence over every foot of the 
earth's surface, and brought the stores beneath 1t 
within his reach—when mundane matter, in 
whatever furm appearing, is made to contribute to 
his ends—whén the plant is wholly changed from 
its natural wildness, as a harbor for untamed 
brutes and noxious reptiles, into a fit theatre for 
cultivated intelligences—it will be time enough 
to speak of human advancement as culminating, 
and the arts as approaching the limits of perfec- 
tion. 

Till these things come to pass, instead of look- 
ing fur no more discoveries, we should be prepared 
for a constant succession of them. Prepared or 
not, they are sure to come ; for the hosts of keen 
intellects interrogating nature inour own country, 
and the legions as busy in others, are not entreat- 
ing her for nothing, not for trifles. 

Civilization may be likened toa statue, the 
carving of which is the business of the species. 
It includes all duties and furnishes appropriate 
employments for the varied capacities of all men 
for alltime. Each successive age withdraws one 
band of laborers, and brings forward another, 
whose faithfulness, awkwardness, or negligence, 
advances or retrogrades the work. Under barba- 
rism it was a shapeless block; with the dawn of 
knewledge its features began to appear, and then 
nations occupied themselves in chiselling away 
superfluous material and bringing them into high- 
er relief. During the last century some artist-like 
touches were added—more have been in the pres- 
ent one—and in the next this great moral sculp- 
ture will be further improved, for the time can 
never be when to it new graces and a higher pol- 
ish cannot be given. ‘To those who add nothing 
to it existence is a blank.” 





Kossuta 1n Boston. The illustrious Hun- 
garian patriot is now in Boston. The delega- 
tion from the Massachusetts Legislature met him 
at Springfield, where he was addressed by Gen. 
Wilson, the President of the Senate. He ar- 
rived in Boston, probably, about noon on Tues- 
day, but our paper goes to press before we re- 
ceive the particulars in the Boston papers. The 
Traveller states that he will visit the Governor, 
Council, Senate and House of Representatives, 
on Wednesday. At seven o'clock he was to de- 
liver an address in Faneuil Hall, the old Cradle 
of Liberty. A Legislative Banquet, in honor of 
Kossuth, is announced to take place in Faneuil 


Bonney Retaxen. The Bonney boy who 
**vamosed’’ so slick from our jail, a few weeks 
ago, where he was confined for passing counter- 
feit money, has been retaken and returned to his 
old quarters again. Notice of his whereabouts 
was viven last week by individuals who had been 
camping on his track, as the Indians say. A 
posse was collected who repaired to Palermo, 
took him, and returned him in good condition to 
the jailer. All we have to say about the prisoner 
is, that having got out, he was a fool that he did 
not go to Utah, and join the Mormon church. 





Hureran ror Franxuin County! The big- 
gest calf yet! Mr. Sewall Whitney writes that 
Mr. John Wallis, of Freeman, has a cow that 
recently produced a fine calf whose weight was 
one hundred and thirty pounds, when twenty- 
Beat this, if yop can. 


LAW DECISIONS. 
REPORTED FOR THE FARMER. 


Peeste vs. Hay. After the expiration of a 
written lease, no notice to the tenant is necessaly 
for the purpose of terminating the tenancy. 

In a tenancy at will, it secms that a written no- 
tice to the tenant to remove the buildings which 
he had erected, and to surrender the land to the 
landlord, will have the effect of a notice to ter- 
minate the tenancy. 

exceptions from the District Court, Cole, J. 

Complaint for forcible entry and detainer.— 
General issue. There was evidence tending to 
prove, that, in November, 1843, the plainuff 
leased the Jand to one Oxnard by a written lease 
for five years; and that the tenant was assignee 
of that lease, and under it had occupied the land 
fer three or four years, paying the rents to the 
plaintiff quarter yearly. 

It was proved that, in Dec. 1848, the following 
notice addressed to the defendant and signed by 
the plaintiff, was served on the defendant; viz: 
‘Portland, Dec. 27, 1848. You are hereby no- 
tified to remove the building now on my land, on 
the south-west side of Preble street, without any 
delay, and deliver up to me the possession of the 
premises ;"’ and that, in May, 1819, another no- 
tice of the same import was served upon him.— 
This complaint was instituted in July, 1849. 

The jury were instructed, Ist, that if the de- 
fendaat was assignee of the written lease, and 
held under it, and if the lease had expired prior 
to the notice of Dec. 1818, the action was main- 
tained ; and 2d, that if the tenancy was merely at 
will, the notice of Dec. 1818, was sufficient to 
terminate it. The verdict was for the plaintiff, 
and the jury found specially, that the defendant 
held under the Oxnard lease, and was the as- 
signee of Oxnard. 

Sweat, for the defendant. 

The second instruction was érroneous. The 
notice of Dec. 1848, is not susceptible of the 
construction given to it. It was not designed to 
put an end to the tenaney, nor could it, in law, 
have that effect. 

W. P. Fessenden for the plaintiff. 

Wetts, J., orally.—The second instruction 
was correct. The notice of December, 1848, 
was a notice to remove the building and surrender 
the possession of the land to the plaintiff, and it 
was sufficient to terminate the tenancy. But 
that is an immaterial point. ‘The jury have 
found, that the holding was undera written lease, 
which had expired when the first notice was giv- 
en. In such a case no notice of the termination 
of the tenancy is necessary. The first instruc- 
tion was also correct. 

Exceptions overruled. 


McKrsney vs. Pace. An award, made by 
referees, without notice to one of the parties, of 
their meeting to examine into the subject-matter 
referred, is not binding upon such party. 

The appointment of a person ‘to see whether”’ 
certain work was according to previous contract, 
does not confer the powers of a referee ; and the 
opinion he might give would not be conclusive, 
but may be controlled by evidence. 


Bratspett vs. Lewis. No action can be 
maintained for the breach of a contract to employ 
the plaintiff, at stipulated daily wages, unless 
‘there was some stipulation as to the length of 
time for which the employment should continue. 


A CORRECT IDEA. 
The American Artisan, in giving an account 
of the musical instrument factory of Firth, Pond 
& Co., in New York, makes the following re- 
| mark, which is true in itself and worthy of con- 
sideration by every one who feels for the pros- 
| perity of the mechanics and manufactures of our 
country :—‘* Just in proportion as we increase 
our facilities for manufacturing at home, is the 
great mass of our countrymen enabled to indulge 
in the comforts, luxuries and embellishments of 
life.’’ This is true,—you will see evidences of 
it wherever anew manufactory of anything is 
started. The products of that manufacture come 
| more and more into use. Look at the beautiful 
| fabrics of cotton, calicoes, mousselin des laines— 
| which are now furnished in style and elegance 
_ befituing a queen, and yet so cheap that every 
girl, rich or poor, can wear them. Lovk at the 
| carpet factories, whether of oil cloth or woollen. 
Look at the Bay State Shawls,—how many 
thousands of shoulders are now covered with 
them that never wore one before! In luxuries, 
too, the same thing holds good. The Artisan, 
in speaking of the increased demand for piano 
fortes, says, ‘‘it is but a few years since that only 
one young lady in a hundred expected a piano 
forte as one of the ornaments of her parlor when 
she married. Now it is regarded as an inaliena- 
ble right by every girl in this country, whether 
married or not. Hundreds are purchased every 
year by the factory girls of Lowell, and thou- 
sands annually by those of the New England 
manufacturing towns. 

It is still the fashion to regard anything import- 
ed, particularly articles of taste, as being supe- 
rior to those made at home ; but the best pianists 
that have visited this country have assured us 
that they have never seen better pianos, or other 
musical instruments, than are made in the United 
States.” 





A TERRIBLE BUSH. 

We think the poison ivy and the dog-wood of 
the Rhus tribe, which are found in different parts 
of New England, are pretty ugly customers to 
some people, when, by a mere touch, they bring 
on such a powerful inflammation and eruption as 
will often prevent them from seeing out of their 
eyes for some time. But in reading an account 
of the foreign plants that have been cultivated in 
the gardens at Kew, in England, quoted by the 
Family Visitor from the London Quarterly Re- 
view, we find there are some plants in the world 
as much more severe and dangerous than any that 
we have, as the poison ivy is worse than the rose. 

The most deadly plant, says the account, ever 
possessed by Kew was the Jatropha urens. It 
is no longer to be found there; it has either been 
killed off like a mad dog, or starved to death in 
isolation, like a leper. Its possession neatly cost 
one valuable life, that of Mr. Smith, the present 
respected curator. Some five and twenty years 
ago, he was reaching over the Jatropha, when 
its fine bristly stings touched his wrist. The 
first sensation was a numbness aud swelling of 
tha lips; the action of the poison was on the 
heart, circulation was stopped, and. Mr. Smith 
soon fell senseless,—the last he remembered was 
hearing cries of ‘trun for the Doctor.” Either 
the Doctor was skilful or the dose of poison in- 
jected not quite, though nearly, enough. 

Afterwards the man in whose house it was got 
it shoved into a corner, and would not come 
within arm's length of it. He watered the dia- 
bolic plant with a pot having an indefinitely long 
spout. 

The writer does not say how the plant was 
obtained,—probably by planting the seeds ob- 
tained by some foreign collector. We shouldn't 
fancy a bouquet containing a sprig of such a net- 
tler as that. 





Rais. The Boston Bee states that the quan- 
tity of rain which has fallen there since the first 
of April, is ten inches. We have not had near 
so much here, probably. 











STORM AND FRESHET. 

We had anorth-east rain storm last week, 
commencing Sunday night, and continuing, with 
slight intermissions, until Friday night or Satur- 
day morning, Nota very great amount of rain 
fell in this vicinity, considering the length of the 
storm, but with the melting snow it was enough 
to cause a considerable freshet. The water in 
the river rose several feet above the wharves in 
this place, and they are still covered at this time, 
(Tuesday.) We have not heard of any very 
serious damage being done on the Kennebec or 
its tributariesr© © Ns 

At *he west more rain has fallen, and the dam- 
age by the freshets, in many places, is very great. 
The Merrimae river, it is said, has not been so 
high before since 1783. We gather the fullow- 
ing paragraphs from the numerous accounts with 
which our western exchanges are filled. 

The Portland Argus, of Thursday, says: 


‘Two bridges in Baldwin have been carried 
away, and it js stated that the bridge at Modera- 
tion is gone. Many other bridges in the interior 
are impassable, ‘The small streams have never 
before been known to be so swollen. 

The cars from Waterville were four or five 
hours late yesterday afiernoon in consequence of 
the road being injured in two places by the heavy 
storm, 

The brig Mareus, of Bangor, with a signal of 
distress in the rigging, went ashore on Scituate 
Beach yesterday morning at 7 o'clock. She was 
discovered on the beach, abandoned, with boats 
gone, but no infurmation could be gathered of the 
fate of her crew.”’ 

The water commenced rising in the Merrimac 
river on the 17th inst., and steadily and rapidly 
increased until /Pharsday morning, the 22d, when 
it appeared to have gained its height. At Haver- 
hill, it has overflowed its banks and filled a por- 
tion of the streets in the place. Mr. Brown, the 
proprietor of ** Brown's Hotel,” has turned his 
coaches into boats, and carries his customers a 
distance of about one hundred feet by water. 
Many of the cellars in the town, together with 
basements, are under water. Great damage has 
been done. The bridge on the Shausheen river, 
between Haverhill and Andover, floats six feet 
over its foundation. It is secured to large trees 
in the vicinity. 

The Georgetown and Newburyport Railread 
is, at some places, six feet under water, and of 
course impassable. ‘The track in some instances 
lays on the surface of the water. 

The damages by the freshet at Nashua and 
Nashville was very great. A large bridge at the 
south part of Nashua has been carried away, and 
several factories in the neighborhood are partly 
submerged. Several blocks of boarding houses 
are three feet deep with water. ‘The river has 
swollen fifteen feet. The railroad between Nash- 
ville and Lowell is two-thirds under water. In 
fact, on the whole length of the Merrimac the 
damage is immense. 

At Concord the river has swelled over a great 
intervale, and three bridges are impassable. 


The Lowell Courier, of Thursday, says: 


**In Belvidere, on Davidson, Wall and Howe 
streets, nearly all the houses are surrounded by 
water—some of them to the depth of four or five 
feet. Stout's mills andthe surrounding work- 
shops are deep in water, and must suffer consid- 
erably. The Prescott Blocks on Essex street are 
suffering inthe same way. In Centreville, across 











freshet of 1832. The Pittsburg rise has just com- 
menced coming. The tributaries above here are 
quiet, and in consequence the water here will not 
tise more than fifteen feet. ‘There has been 
great destruction of property from Marietta up. 
l'here is now 46 feet of water at Wheeling, and 
21 at Piusburg. It has fallen 20 feet at the Jatter 
place.” 


The recent stormy weather has proved quite 
disastrous to the shipping on our coast, The Joss 
of life and property, as appears from the shipping 
intelligence, has been considerable. 

Tne schooner Franklin, of Rockland from New 
York for Augusta, with corn and flour, cargo 
principally owned by Messrs. Geo, Williams and 
A. A. Bittues, went ashore on the forenoon of 
Whe 19th inst., on Hampton Beach. The crew 
were saved, The vessel has gone to pieces. 
Part of the cargo was saved. The cargo was 
fully insured. There was no insurance on the 
vessel], 


The Boston Advertiser publishes the fullow- 
ing: ‘*A letter from a correspondent at Province- 
town, dated 21st inst., states that one or more 
distressing shipwrecks had occurred. Just before 
dark on the 20th, the bows of a vessel, broken off 
just abaft the fore rigging, were seen on the outer 
bars, about a mile north of Highland Light, with 
fifteen persons upon it. ‘The rest of the vessel 
and cargo were washing along shore. 

The persons upon the wreck could be heard 
calling for assistance; but the tremendous sea 
upon the shore, combined with the darkness, and 
a dense fog which set in about that time, prevent- 
ed help being given them. Fires were built on 
the beach, and people lined the shore. A dory 
was procured, and twomen named Jonathan Col- 
lins and Daniel Cassady, of Truro, made an at- 
tempt to get off. They succeeded in getting near 
enough to converse with those upon the wreck, 
when their frail boat was capsized, and both were 
drowned. During the night two of the ship- 
wrecked crew were washed ashore on pieces 
of the wreck, and were rescued nearly exhausted. 
The remaining thirteen perished. The stern of 
the vessel came on shore with ‘Josepha, of Glou- 
cester’’ painted upon it in yellow letters. None 
of the cargo had come ashore except some cam- 
oinile flowers, chloride of lime and candles. 

The vessel known to be wrecked is the Jose- 
pha, of Gloucester, England, a ship or bark which 
sailed from Bristol for this port March 19, Caw- 
sey, master.”’ 

Brig Marcus, Pierce, of Bangor, with a signal 
of distress in the rigging went ashore on Scituate 
Beach, at 7 o'clock Thursday morning. She 
was found to be abandoned, and her boats were 
gone. The crew were taken off by brig Frances 
Ellen of Portland. 

Sch. Sterling, of Bangor, from Rondout for 
Portland with coal was wrecked ona ledge of 
rocks, at Muskegat 8 P. M., 22d inst. Crew 
saved. 

A large ship with painted ports, having a 
white house on deck, all her masts gone, the sea 
making a break over her, was above 224 inst., 
1Z miles north of Barnegat. No person on 
board, 

Ship Sarah G. Hyde, of Bath, at New York 
from Liverpool, lost spars and came near fuunder- 
ing in the late gales. 

Brig Marcellus, Thompson, of and for New 
Haven, from Porto Rico, with molasses, went 





the river, all the houses on the low Jands are 
submerged. Here,.and in Belvidere, from fifty 
to a hundred families have been obliged to move 
their effects—some of them coming off in the 
boats this morning. All the mills en the lower 
level—the Middlesex, Prescott, Massachusetts, 
Boott and Lawrence, are stopped. The yards of 
these corporations are completely overflowed, and 
in several of the factories the water has reached 
the machinery in the lower rooms. Considerable 
injury must result therefrom.” 

The paper mill at Exeter, N. II., owned by 
Mr. Flagg, was undermined by the freshet on 
Wednesday, and settled down so it was necessary 
to enter it with boats to save property. 

At Lawrence, the Merrimac river was swollen 
beyond all precedent. Buildings, fences and trees 
were swept away. ‘he toll bridge across the 
Merrimac was carried away. The Boston Bee 
states that, on Friday, several large mills were 
partly submerged in water. The Bay Site 
Mills, where the famous Bay State Shawls are 


manufactured, were some six feet beneath the | 
surface of the river, the waters of which played | 


around them most furiously. The Essex Com- 
pany machine shop was also flooded, and its large 
engine was completely under water. 
adjoining were from three to six feet deep. 
Auantic Mills, contiguous to the Bay State, were 
also submerged at the base. So great is the 
overflowage that it is impossible to run the mills. 
The Worcester Spy of Friday morning states 
that considerable losses were occasioned by the 
freshet at Charlten, on Wednesday. The dam 
at the great reservoir was broken-down, Leland’s 
auger factory sustained much damage, and Morse’s 
sash and blind shop was carried away. Chaffee’s 
grist and saw mills were also demolished, and 
the dam was entirely destroyed. Some five hun- 
dred acres of land were covered by the flood. 
The Providence Journal of Friday morning 


states that the freshet on the Blackstone is very | 


great. Slater’s dam at Webster is carried away; 


the cotton house is undermined, and about an | 
hundred bales of cotton have been carried down | 


stream. One man who was in the cotton house, 
and whose name we did not learn, was drowned. 
Fenner’s dam at Webster is partly gone. The 
embankment of the Providence and Worcester 
Railroad on this side of Northbridge, is carried 
away, so that great care is necessary in passing 
the trains over. 

The Hudson, at Albany, on Tuesday, again 
inundated the pier, and flooded the cellars in the 
vicinity to the serious interruption of business. 

The Washington National Intelligencer of 
Tuesday, 20th, reports the rise in the Potomac 
to be nearly or quite equal to the greatest record- 
ed freshet of the Jast century. The chain bridge 
at Georgetown, and the long bridge at Washing- 
ton, have been swept away. Water street in 
Georgetown was three or four feet under water. 
Many thousand barrels of flour in warehouses 
have been damaged, besides groceries, &c. &c. 
Dealers in lumber and firewood will also lose 
heavily. The whole damage to Georgetown is 
estimated at $50,000 at least. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal has suffered 
severely. Two or three breaches had taken 
place near Georgetown. A dispatch dated Har- 
per’s Ferry, April 20th, says: 

‘**An immense amount of damage has been 
done along the Potomac and Shenandoah rivers. 
In the vicinity of Winchester several grist-mills 
have been flooded. Both the railroad and the 
Chesapeake and Ohjo Canal have been much in- 
jured.”” 

. Another despatch, dated Martinsburg, Md., 
April 22, says: 

‘“‘The destruction of property along the river 
by the flood is incalculable. ‘T'wo families, of 
eleven persons each, were drowned near Hancock. 
Innumerable houses and barns near the river 
were swept away. The canal: is so badly dam- 
aged that it cannot be repaired in a year. 

Accounts from Richmond, Va., to Monday, 
19th, report a serious freshet on the James river. 
The water was within a few feet of the great 
freshet of 1817, and was still rising. Main st., 
in Richmond, was inundated. 

A despatch from Baltimore, dated the 22d, 


says: 

The Virginia papers are full of details of the 
disasters by the late flood. The towns of Fair- 
mount, Worthington, Knoxville and Newport, 
suffered severely. Many houses were swept off. 
In Worthington, every house except one was 
swept entirely away.” 

A desaptch, dated Pittsburg, April 22d, says: 
’ The freshet inthe Alleghany and Ohio rivers 
has proved the most disastrous since 1832. Eight 
or ten lives are already reported lost, and the de- 
struction of property is immense. Steamboats 
cannot pass under the Wheeling Bridge, and, 
consequently, the navigation of the river is en- 
tirely suspended. The lower part of the city, 
and a portion of Alleghany city, are under water. 
The towns of Temperanceville and Birmingham 
have both suffered severely from the flood, as have 
both suffered severly from the flood, as have also 
the towns of Rochester, Bridgewater, Sharon and 
Fallston, on the Beaver river. The Western 
cars have been compelled to suspend their trips.’’ 

Another despatch dated Cincinnati, April 21, 
says; 

‘The river is rising here at the rate of four 


The yards | 
The, 


| ashore L8th inst, 10 A. M., 7 miles west of Mun- 
tauk Point, south side Long Island, in an easterly 
igale. Crew saved, except Timothy James, of 
| New Haven, seaman, and Peter Evans, cook, 
; who were drowned. The brig remained tight 
' until 7 o'clock when the cabin was stove, and the 
, dead lights and hatches burst up. Her deck load 
| is lost, but her cargo under hatches will probably 
| be saved; no insurance. 
The schooner Trumlet, of Nova Scotia, was 
| wrecked during the late galeon Squam Beach. 
She was from Canso, loaded with fish and oil. 
| The captain and four seamen were drowned ; the 
mate and the captain’s brother saved, vessel and 
| cargo lost. ; 
| The schooner San Luis, of Hartford, came 
ashore on Thursday night on beach south of 
Squam inlet. All hands supposed to be lost. 
She was loaded with stones. 
Schooner Rich, from Boston for Castine, ran 
upon Robinson’s rock, near Mark Island, 11th 
_inst., knocked a hole in her bottom, and was 
taken into Bartlett’s harbor. Iler cargo was 
said to be worth $5,000, and supposed to be 
chiefly fishermen’s outfits, was somewhat dam- 
aged. 

The cargo of brig John Kendall, of Rockland, 
sunk inthe Narrows below New York, was 
valued at $25,000 to $30,000, and was insured in 
New York. 


Some half dozen or more other vessels are re- 
| ported ashore at various points on the New Eng- 


land coast. 


| Key West dates to 15th, states that it was 


|reported that brig Bloomer, Dickman, at St. 
|Marks, with ice, was ashore in three feet water, 
-and would have to lighten. 


—=— 


HOW Is THIS? 
In this paper of the 20th of March last, in an 
editorial article on ** Rearing Calves,”* there oc- 
‘curs this passage : 

‘** Milk is the proper food of all mammalia, in 
| their early stages. If the animal is stinted in 
|the supply, it becomes disproportioned ; the 
| frame is rickety, the bones are weak, the tendons 
are lax, the legs and spine are crooked, the 
| paunch is unduly developed, hangs down like a 
bag with a weight in it, and makes the beast hol- 
low-backed and slab-sided. As the animal is 
forced to eat food not adapted to its condition, its 
digestive organs are deranged; the ‘ scours’ 
often occur, and if it lives, it never fully recovers 
from the iJl-treatment.”’ 

In the Maine Farmer of the 15th April, inst., 
there is an article signed ‘* Brother Joe,” in 
which occurs this passage : 

** That milk is the proper food for all mammif- 
erous animals in their early stages, is clearly 
demonstrated by the provisions of nature, and the 
natural instinct of the young-animals. If the 
animal is stinted in its supply of milk, and forced 
to eat food not adapted to its condition, the diges- 
tive organs are deranged, the bones and muscles 
become weak, the legs and spine crooked, and 
the paunch, being improperly developed, hangs 
down Jike a weight in a bag, and the animal be- 
comes hollow-backed and slab-sided, and fre- 
quently the scours occur,—and on the whole, the 
animal receives a stunt from which it never fully 
recovers.”” 

Pray, Doctor, tell us who ‘‘ Brother Joe’ is, 
that we may know more about this strange aflin- 
ity! It seems he has been in ‘* communication” 
with us, and we knew it not. 

[Boston Cultivator. 


Note. Well, Br. Howard, we don’t know 
the child, but rather think it is an echo, rever- 
berating among the hills up East here; or it 
might be some spiritual rapper, who, on his way 
into this region, imbibed a few calfological ideas 
from you and waited until he got Jocated, and 
then rapped them on to us, as being ‘as good as 
new.” Eb. 


Fine Catr. Mr. Samuel Toothaker, of Rich- 
mond, owns a calf, which weighed, when a few 
hours old, one hundred and sixteen and a half 
pounds. 








Inprans Strarvep To Deata. The Minnesota 
Pioneer says the report has come from Lac-qui 
Parlo, that over 40 Indians—men, women, and 
children—were found frozen to death, having 
eaten their dugs, moccasins, skin tents, and every 
thing that could affurd the least sustenance. It 
was feared, last summer, that the loss of crops 
by floods would result disastrously tothem. We 
forbear to mention all the horrible details we have 
heard of their sufferings. 





New Porarogs. The Montgomery (Ala.) 
Journal of the 20th inst., says,—* We received, 
yesterday, some fine specimens of new Irish po- 
tatoes from Mr. John Fazer, of this city; they 
were large and Nearly matured. We also re- 
ceived, on Saturday, some large and fine speci- 
mens of the radish, of 12 days growth from the 
seed, from the garden of N. B Cloud, of Macon 
county. They are specimens of the forcing pow- 








inches an hour. It is now 27 feet below the great 





et of guano as a compost for garden vegetables.” 
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GATHERED NEWS FRAGMENTS, & 

Butter. The Bangor Whig says, “good new 
Butter has been sold in our market recently, from 
twenty-eight to thirty-three cents a pound. Firkin 
butter has reached the high notch of twenty-five 
cents. We should think these prices would 
stimulate production,” 

Fire and loss of life. The steamer Pocahontas, 
from Arkansas, bound to New Orleans, with 2,- 
300 bales cotton, took fire on Friday and burned 
wo the water’s edge. Boat and cargo total loss. 
Ten persons, including the Sheriff of Arkansas, 
a lady and three children, the cabin boy, chamber- 
maid and two firemen, were either burnt or 
drowned. 

Bigamist cleared. Jeremiah Butler, indicted 
at Brooklyn, New York, for bigamy, has been 
acquitted under the statute of limitations, his 
second marriage having been contracted four years. 
The first wife, whom he married six years ago, 
was present from Portland to prosecute the case. 

Selling by sample. The New York Legislature 
has passed a law rendering any person not a resi- 
dent of the State liable to a fine of $300 for selling 
goods by sample there. ‘This law was enacted 
in consequence of the large sale by some eastern 
traders, of boots, shoes, &c., in the city of New 
York by samples. 


Explosive letter. A letter was dropped in the 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) post office, on the 20th inst., 
which upon being stamped exploded, and ignited. 
The fire was extinguished; and the missive has 
been detained by the Postmaster, who has written 
to the Post Office Department for authority to ex- 
amine its contents. It is directed, apparently by 
a masculine hand, to a lady in one of the Eastern 
States. 
The three steamers which have 
been blown up on western rivers within a week 
or two past, carrying desolation into many fami- 
lies, were all worn out boats. 


Old steamers. 


French cavalry horses. Large purchases are 
now made in Germany for the French cavalry. 
Daily transports to the amount of fifty or more 
are furwarded to Fiance by the railways. When 
they return it will be with armed men on their 
backs. 

Underground railroad. The New York Tri- 
bune says that forty fugitive slaves passed through 
that city on the 12th and reached Canada by the 
underground railroad. 

Students expelled. ‘Twenty-five of the members 


. 


FROM RIO JANEIRO. 

Capt. Cole, of the bark Swan, which arrived at 
Baltimore on Wednesday from Rio March 16, 
reports that the yellow fever had been extensively 
fatal among the shipping at Kio; and when he 
sailed it was also prevailing on shore, Many of 
the merchants were leaving the city to avoid it, 
. Swedish ship had lost all her officers and crew 

y the epidemic. 

We learn also that the bark Crisis, of this port, 
lost all her original erew and that Capt. Gray had 
been at the point of death. He however had re- 
covered, and was to leave for New Orleans March 
17. The Swan, which brought this news. has 
made a short passage outand home having } 
from Norfolk Feb. 4. ; - 

The bark Isabelita, Hyne, has arrived at New 
York, having sailed March 15. She confirms 
the prevalence of the yellow fever, and reports 
the deaths of three persons on board, of the fever. 

A letter from the Seamen's Chaplain at Rio 
Janeiro, dated March Ith, says:—*''Phe yellow 
fever is raging in the shipping. It has been par 
ticularly fatal to seamen from Northern Europe, 
Until recently no Americans were taken; but now, 
many are down with it, and some. have been 
taken to their long home. 

Fifiy foreigners died in the hospital in the 
month of February, and the disease was still more 
fatal thus far in the month of March. Among 
the deceased are Wm. Gordon of Portland, Me., 
and George Osgood of Salem, Mass., both of th: 
brig Camargo. The Chaplain, Rev. J. ©. 
Fletcher and his family are all quite well. 


sailed 


From Havana. ‘The news from Havana, re- 
ceived by the Georgia, is to the 15th inst. ‘The 
sum and substance of the whole is—there hus 
been arow among the sailors in port, and a grand 
illumination in honor of the birth of a Spanish 
princess. ‘This row, it seems, was not as at first 
reported by telegraph from New Orleans, be- 
tween the American and English sailors, but be- 
tween the Spanish sailors in port, and the cem- 
bined forces of English and American soilors ; 
who, it is said always fraternize when there is 
any ca}l for it in a foreign port. There were on- 
ly thirteen Anglo-Saxon sailors in the row; but 
it required thirty-five Spanish soldiets to quell the 
disturbance. An American and an Englishman 
were severely bayoneted, but it was hoped, not 
fatally, though there was some reason to fear a 
fatal termination. 

There had been three days feasting and three 
nights illuminations, closing with a magnificent 
ball at the Palace, for the infanta princess of 
Spain. Some 36,000 lamps illuminated the Pal- 
ace exterior, and over 100,000 lamps in the Plaza 
de Ames. 

Much regret is expressed at the removal of 
Gen. Concha from the Governor-Generalship of 
the Island; and the apprehension is expressed 
that his successor wi} be Jess liberal, enlighten- 





of the Sophomore class of Yale College were 
recently expelled. They were members of a 
secret society, and took occasion in the name of 
their society, to sharpen their javenile wit upon 
some of the tutors, much to the annoyance of the 
latter. P 

“Going to law” illustrated. There is now 
pending in one of the courts of New York, says 
the Tribune, a suit brought by the city-against a 
ship owner for fhe sum of sixty eight cents, and 
upon this very suit, in the equity of whieh not 
the first move has been made, there have been 
about three hundred dollars charged as cost? This 
is but one of a whole brood of similar cases. 

Freshet. The Lewiston Journal says: ‘We 
learn that the water in the litte Androscoggin is 
higher than has been known since 1832. There 
has been a clothing-mill swept away on the river 
at Minot Corner. The water is said‘to be one 
fuot in depth on the Poland side of the river, near 
the Bridge at Littlefield’s.’’ 

Fire in Savannah.—Loss $300,000! <A de- 
spatch from Savannah, dated 12th, states that 
Lamar’s cotton warehouse, containing 5000 bales 
of cotton, several presses, &c., was destroyed by 
fire on Sunday. ‘The presses cost $50,000—in- 
sured for $20,000. The ship Jane Hammond, 
cotton loaded, was aground and nearly consumed. 
The Isabella was also injured. The whole loss is 
stated at $300,000—mostly insured. 

From Hayti. Intelligence from Jacmel, St. 
Domingo, to the 11th inst., has been received. 
The coronation of Soulouque as Emperor of 
Hayti, which was to take place on that day, was 
postponed to the 18th inst. The ceremony was 
tobe of a most imposing character, but effurts 
were making to prevent it altogether. 

Mayor of Gardiner. Parker Sheldon, Esq., 
the late Mayor of Gardiner, having his residence 
in the new town of Farmingdale, has resigned 
his office, and Robert Thompson, Esq., has been 
chosen in his stead. 

Executions in Virginia. The Virginia Legis- 
lature has passed the bill abolishing public ex- 
ecutions, 

British revenue. The surplus revenue of Great 
Britain for the past year is £2,726,396, one- 
fourth of which will be applied to the liquidation 
of the national debt. 

Gen. Scott in Ohio. The Whig Corvention 
of Ohio has nominated Gen. Scott as its choice 
for candidate for the Presidency. 

Grand review in France. A grand military 
review of 150,000 men was to take place at Paris, 
May 5, the anniversary of Napoleon Bonaparte's 
death, when it was expected Louis Napoleon 
would be saluted as emperor. 

Whig Congressional Caucus. Ata whig Con- 
gressiunal Caucus in Washington, an attempt 
was made to introduce the compromise measures 
as a part of the Whig platform ; the motion was 
ruled out of order, and the decision of the chair 
to that effect sustained, whereupon the Southern 
members withdrew. It was recommended that 
the Presidential Convention should be held at 
Baltimore, June 17. 

From Buenos Ayres. Late accounts from 
Buenos Ayres state that the success of Urquiza 
will probably result in the free navigation of the 
Plate. Urquiza was ruling with great moderation, 
and by summary measures prevented the sack of 
Buenos Ayres by the defeated troops of Rosas 
and other needy persons, some four hundred of 
whom were shot in the streets. 

Cuban Expeditionists. The Queen of Spain has 
pardoned all the Cubaneers except the Hunga- 
rians and the native Cubans. . 

Intolerance in Greece. The Polish exiles have 
been expelled from Greece, and the Italian refu- 
gees would probably follow. The American 
missionary, Dr. King, had received a like sen- 
tence 

New Planet. Professor de Gasparis, of the 
Royal Observatory at Naples, announces his dis- 
covery of another small planet on the evening of 
March 17. It is stated to be equal in brightness 
to a star of between the 10th and 11th magnitude, 


Stitt THey come. ‘The box taken on Thurs- 
day by Deputy Marshal Clark, was by virtue of 
a warrant previously obtained. 

Mr. Clark seized yesterday morniag, on Atlantic 
wharf, a trunk containg 8 demijohns of liquors ; 
a trunk containing 4 demijohns, and one 3 gallon 
stone jug; one keg of gin, about 20 gallons ; and 
finally one flour barrel, containing one 10 gallon 
iron bound keg of gin, the real ‘‘fire-brand’ well 
packed in hay. These all came by the boat, and 
were taken under warrants from the Municipal 
Court. The trunks of ‘liquors were claimed by 
one Mary Kelly, who said she brought them 
from New York for her exclusive private use. 
She has been summoned to answer. 

[Portland Argus. 





Artantic Ramroap. All the unadjusted 
matters between this Road and the St. Lawrence, 
have been settled. The whole Road is now un- 
der contract, and is expected to be in running or- 
der by the 4th of July, 1853, certainly in season 
to do the Fall business. The Committee from 
Montreal, in this city last week, have, after ad- 
justing these matters, returned to Canada, 





ed and conciliatory in his administration. ‘The 
Home Government, it is said, believe in “the 
jron rule, as best for colonial vassalage, and 
the interests of the Crown.” 
[Boston ‘Traveller. 
Arrectixe Scene. Rufus Greene was con 

victed at Mobile last week of forging the name of 
Daniel Robinson upon his own official bond, as 
Secretary of the Fireman’s Insurance Company, 
He stated to the Court that he had instructed his 
counsel to make no further resistance to the re- 
maining indictments against him, and threw him- 
self upon the merey and indulgence of the Count. 
His remarks were peculiarly chaste, beautiful and 
eloquent, and were delivered in a tone of deep 
melancholy, which excited the sympathies of al} 
present. His allusion to his family—to his wife 
and children—and the infamy and disgrace to 
which they were doomed, was delivered in a tone 
and language full of mournful eloquence—the 
eloquence of despair. Judge MelXinstry, in a 
most solemn manner, addressed the prisoner—al- 
luded to the high position he had heretofore ec- 
cupied, to his talents and his influence, to the 
peculiar intimacy which had existed for years be- 
tween him and the prisoner, and that never had 
he been ealled to perfurm a duty so painful as 
that which now devolved upon him. He then de- 
livered the sentence—*'Ten years imprisonment 
in the Penitentiary.”” [Boston Courier. 





Tryat ror Murper. Joseph D. Pratt is on 
trial at Providence for the murder of William C. 
Radliff. Pratt had lost many of his hens, and 
got a neighbor to watch with him tetateh the 
thief. Ue armed himself with a gun loaded with 
beans and shot, and on seeing Radliff going off 
with some of his hens, fired and wounded him, 
so that he died in a short time. Pratt confessed 
the act, and immediately delivered himself up to 
the officers. He told the officer that at the time 
Radliff was shot, he was engaged in preparing a 
place to watch in, and that he heard a noise 
among his hens, caught up his gun, which was 
lying beside him, and fired it without bringing it 
to his shoulder. Tvidence was irtroduced to 
show that Radliff did not deny that he was steal- 
ing the hens. The jury in this case brought in 
a verdict of manslaughter. 

= —_—=— =—=—= 

** Monsieur Tonson come acarin.”” Two 
barrels of liquor were siezed at the A. & St. L. 
Depot yesterday, from Gorham, N. H., marked 
Portland. ‘The same two barrels that went up 
from this city the other day. Finding no owner 
there it was returned and promptly seized by the 
police. 

A man, professing to be the owner, followed 
the liquor up to Gorham from this eity, paid the 
freight, and triumphantly returned, bringing» the 
spoils with him. But who can te}l what an hour 
may bring forth? He left his liquor at the depot, 
and sent a teamster for it. ‘The teamster, how- 
ever, not being forthcoming, officer Clark pulled 
a warrant out of his hat, and **by authority’ es- 
corted the barrels to the police office, where they 
remain in durance vile. [Argus. 


Rocve escarpep. ‘The Boston Traveller says 
Thompson, the notorious robber of the Dorchester 
and Milton Bank, escaped from Dedham jail on 
Monday night. In some way he obtained egress 
from his cell, went up stairs to where the turn- 
key was asleep, witha loaded pistol and the 
keys of the prison under his pillow, obtained both 
without disturbing the slumbering official, unlock- 
ed the outside doors and escaped. 
Thompson was first arrested in Vermont, and 
at that time made a desperate attempt to escape. 
He made a second attempt to escape after reach- 
ing Boston. 
Lecat pecision. In 1849 a man named Henry 
Winfield, intending to go to Poughkeepsie, pur- 
chased a ticket to Albany, the tickets to Albany 
being 25 cents, and to Poughkeepsie 50 cents. 
On coming to Poughkeepsie he tried to land but 
was held back forcibly by two clerks belonging 
to the boat, and carried to Albany. Winfield 
prosecuted the owners of the boat, Daniel Drew 
and others, for assault and false imprisonment. 
The trial came off at Poughkeepsie recently before 
Judge Barcvlo, who charged the jury that al- 
though Winfield purchased a ticket to Albany, 
he had a right to land where he pleased, and the 
jury returned a verdict of $125 against the cap- 
tain and two clerks who detained him. 


Fatat Acciwent at Lewiston. On Satur- 
day evening, says the Journal, while some labor- 
ers were at work drilling in the raceway under the 
Lincoln Mill, in this village, a post of granite fell 
from its position, as a suppor} to the floor above, 
upon the men, killing one and severely wounding 
another. ‘The name of the man killed was Tim- 
othy Buckley, a young man about 25 years of 
age, a native of the county of Cork, Ireland.— 
The injured man is doing well, and will soon re- 
cover; his name is Miche! Horrigan. 


Tue Quinxs or THe Law. In the Maunici- 
pal Court, yesterday, John Harris, (colored) was 
tried on a charge of forging anote for $34. ‘The 
charge appeared to be pretty effectually proved, 
when the counsel fur the defence moved that the 
accused be discharged on the ground that the in- 
dictment was bad, for the reason that in the origi- 
nal furged note the word promise was spelt 
‘‘promist,’’ while in the indietment, giving 
copy of the vote, it was correctly spelt, thus va- 
rying from the forged document. The Court 
sustained this motion and the defendant was dis- 
charged. [Traveller. 





New Yorx Trisune. The New York Tri- 
bune has commenced its twelfih volume, with a 
circulation of 19,680 copies daily, 3,360 semi- 
weekly, and 52,300 weekly. It states its receipts 
for advertising to have been, during the -_ 
quarter, over $20,733, and its receipts om 
sources, during the same period, over $75,637. 








[Portland Argus. 
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From the Massachusetts Ploughman, 
THE BIRDS. 


BY BEN BARLEYCORN, 





Thiey are here, they are here! T note their sweet song! 
Tis the robin, the blue-bird, the jay ; 
The bobolink, oriole; lark and the thrush, 
With the swallow, are all on the way, 
They come with their carols the farmer to greet, 
To join in the pleasures of spring, 
With music to cheer him who toils in the fields, 
And to make the tall forests to ring! 


Avauvnt, bratish sportsmen ! (a cruel concern,) 
That come from our cities and villes, 

With musket, aud shot pouch and spaniel equipp’d, 
To scour o’er the vallies and hills. 

Off! off ! men and dogs! to your kennels repair, 
Nor sport more with innocent life, 

Hills, vallies, and carollers, all are our own ; 
Shame that your vile work is so rife! 


Hark! hear from the orchard, the robin’s clear note, 
“Where he sings in the fulness of joy, 

And gladdens the heart of each laboring wight, 
Till disturbed by some rude, heartless boy. 

From the top of you building the blue-bird is heard, 
From the copse. too, the jay scolds aloud, 

While noisy cock-turkey, along the barn yard, 
To strut and to gobble is proud. 


Then hail to the season that calls to the fields 
The busbandman’s troops all around, 
All ready for duty, with gay cheerful hearts, 
To till and replenish the ground. 
Let me cal! on each of them with kindness to watch, 
Lest the prowler should visit your lands, 
Destroying those useful companions, the birds, 
Whom Heaven destin’d for your friends. 


Save the birds, save the birds; then the grub and the fly, 
Curculio, weevil, and worm, 
Yes, thousands of insects, too many to name, 
Shall never more trouble or harm. 
Oh, had I old Bonaparte’s power in the case, 
To give full effect to my words, 
I’d send forth an edict, and this it should be— 
Save the birds—hear yc! Save the birds! 





From the Knickerbocker Magazine. 
LINES TO . 


BY W. D. GALLAGHER. 








+ When last the April-bloom was flinging 

Sweet odors on the air of spring, 

In forest-aisles thy voice was ringing, 
Where thou didst with the red-bird sing: 

Again the April-bloom is flinging 
Sweet odors on the air of spring, 

But now in Heaven thy voice is ringing, 
Where thou dost with the angels sing. 


When last the maple-bud was swelling, 
When last the crocus bloomed below, 
My heart to thine its love was telling; 
Thy soul with mine kept ebb and flow: 
Again the maple-bud is swelling, 
Again the crocus blooms below:— 
In Heaven thy heart its love is telling, 
But still our souls keep ebb and flow. 











Che Story-Celler. 


From the Olive Branch. 


THE TWIN COTTAGES. 


BY PAUL CREYTON,. 


CHAPTER I. 
The Oll House. 

No two families ever dwelt together under the 
same roof, in more perfect unity and happiness 
than did the brothers Felian, occupying, with 
their wives and children, the old Felton house in 
the flourishing township of Pennfield. The 
brothers were brothers in feeling as well as in 
name; their wives were like sisters and their 
children were like the children of the same pa- 
rents, in their kindness towards each other.— 
Neither of the brothers ever visited the city and 
brought home presents to his own children 
without distributing gifts equally gratifying and 
curious to his little nephews and nieces. The 
two families enjoyed everything in common, eat- 
ing at the same table, riding in the same great 
carriage, sitting in the same pew at church, and 
Jaboring together to advance their common in- 
terest. 

The Feltons lived together thus for years. 
But at length, when the brothers saw new and 
beautiful houses rising about their estate, in the 
fairest portions of Pennfield, they conceived a de- 
sire to build a more splendid house than the hum- 
ble cottage in which their parents had lived and 
died. 

‘*Why not?” asked Lionel, the elder of the 
two brothers, as they were walking across the 
field one mild Sabbath afternoon. “The old 
house is really getting quite poverty-stricken, in 
the midst of the improvements that are going on 
around us.” 

**And as our families increase,’’ rejoined Rich- 
ard, who was no less ambitious than his brother, 
**we find the old house growing too small for us. 
We must either build an addition in the spring, 
or put up a new house ; and really, Iam inclined 
to_think the latter would be cheapest in the 
end.”’ 

**No doubt of it brother,”’ said Lionel. ‘But 
even if it would not, ‘we can afford a little extrav- 
agance, | am sure. Here we are with two hun- 
dred acres of the best land in the county—free 
from incumbrance, and we have money enough 
at interest to build as fine a house as you can see 
from the top of Hodge's hill.” 

‘Well, then, supposing we put up a new cot- 
tage,’’ added Richard, casting his fine eye, with 
an expression of pride, around him on the broad 
and beautiful fields of the Felton estate. ‘* Where 
shall it stand ¢”’ 

**On the north road, to be sure,”’ replied Lion- 
el. ‘There is not another such fine locality in 
" Pennfield, and I am sure father himself proposed 
> building there, had he lived. The finest orchard 

-on the farm, you know, is on the north road; the 

‘new house shall go up directly in front of the or- 
chard, with its front door looking towards the 
east.” ‘ 

Richard was accustomed to rely upon his elder 
brother's judgment, and on this occasion he coin- 
cided with him in any suggestion he made touch- 
ing the new house. They walked leisurely over 
to the north road, and, in imagination, construct- 
ed just such a cottage as they wished to build 
them in reality, and admired its imposing beauty 
until it would have been a difficult thing for them 
to dismiss the subjeot from their minds, and live 
contented in the old house half a dozen years lon- 
ger. 

It. was resolved, then, that the new house 
should be built, and you may be sure that the 
wives of Lionel and Richard showed no disposi- 
‘tion to discourage the enterprise. It was some- 
thing they had long desired, but to which they 
had small hopes of being able to persuade their 
husbands, for, if the truth must be told, the old 
Felton house was quite large enough, and suffi- 
ciently convenient fur both families, for ten years 
to come, and it was hardly thought that two such 
sober-minded men as Lionel and Richard would 
be for the expense of a new heuse, merely fur the 
sake of appearances. 

The new house was the subject of much talk 
and study during the subsequent fall and winter, 

~ and after the principal points in the construction 
of the proposed cottage were resolved upon, an 
architect was employed to draw up a plan of it. 
While the brothers were employed in getting 
choice framing timber out of the woods, and in 
drawing logs to the saw-mill, their wives at 
home employed their time in constructing quilts, 
curtains and rugs, and in preparing rags for car- 
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pets to decorate the new cottage. Long before 
spring they had agreed upon the style in which 
each room was to be furnished, and given a 
thought to every article, whether for use or show, 
from the ornaments on the parlor mantel-piece to 
the stove in the kitchen. All this time their la- 
bors and discussions were conducted with great 
cheerfulness, and commendable good feeling. 

One important arrangement, however, still re- 
mained to be made. The large square bed-room 
in the south-east corner of the house, would be 
the most desirable and most pleasant apartment 
of all. 

**T think,’’ said Martha, Lionel’s wife, refer- 
ring for the fiftieth time that day to the plan of 
the new house, which lay upon the sitting-room 
table, ‘*I think, Maria, you can‘t object to giving 
that room up to me. Lionel has spoken of it; I 
think he is set mpon it; and really, I think we 
ought to have it.” 

**] don’t know about that,’’ replied Maria, 
bending over her work, and plying her needle 
very rapidly. ‘Richard and I were thinking we 
ought to have that room; in fact we did not sup- 
pose there would be a word said against it.” 

**Well, we won’t quarrel about it, of course,”’ 
pursued Martha, pushing the drawing across the 
table in rather an abrupt manner. ‘*But I am 
sure, when you come to reflect, you will allow 
that we have the best right to the room.”’ 

‘*How the best right”? asked Maria in a qui- 
et tone. ; 

‘*Why, my dear woman, you can’t deny that 
Lionel has done all the planning, and headed ev- 
ery enterprise about the new house. He first 
suggested the idea of building, as Richard him- 
self allows. Now, really, every person of sense 
will say that he ought to have his choice of the 
rooms.”’ 

‘*Every person of sense?’’ echoed Maria, los- 
ing patience with her sister-in-law. ‘*You ap- 
pear to think I am not a person of sense.’’ 

**Maria !”’ 

‘*Because I don’t happen to think just as you 
do. Now I must say that I think any person of 
sense must give the right of the square bed-room 
to me.” 

‘*Well,”? said Martha, with an angry gesture, 
‘*by what right do you pretend to lay claim to 
the room ?”” 

**T can tell you, without getting angry,’’ re- 
plied Maria, in a significant tone. ‘* You say Li- 
one] has taken the lead in everything connected 
with the new house, and so he has, because 
Richard has been willing to give in to his opin- 
ions, as younger brothers generally do. Lionel 
has had his way about everything, but Richard 
has done as much hard work as your husband 
has, and could have done the head work as well, 
if Lionel had not insisted on having it all done to 
please himself. Now, after giving all up to Li- 
onel, Richard certainly ought to have his way 
about one trifling matter, and that is the square 
bed-room.”’ 

**How unreasonable you are,’ exclaimed Mar- 
tha. 

_You know very well that Richard was very glad 
to have my husband take all the cares of building 
off his mind, because Lionel is more capable of 
head work than himself.’’« 

‘That I deny,’’ said Maria with great firmness 
of manner. I don't know what you could be 
thinking of to make such an absurd remark. 
Wasn't Richard always the best scholar, and 
don’t Lionel even now apply to him when there 
is any figuring to be dene.”’ 





| she. 
that I had to rebel. 
seriously before, but it is only because I have al- 
| ways tamely submitted to her domineering dis- 
| position. She has had everything her own way; 
and so has Lionel; and she thinks that because 


table than not. IJtis much pleasanter than sitting 
all day, and I would have had supper all ready 
by this time, if I had not supposed somebody else 
preferred to do it.”’ 

‘*Maria, what does this mean?’’? demanded 
Richard, impatiently. 

‘Wounded pride, anger and shame, struggled 
in Maria's breast, until she burst into tears. — 

“I have been trodden upon and insulted long 
enough!’’ she sobbed. 

‘“Trodden upon and insulted!” echoed the im- 
petnous Lionel, witha frown. ‘*By whom! Not 
by Martha, I know. Come, sisters! have done 
with this nonsense !”’ 

“Brother,” replied Richard, in a suppressed 
voice, ‘it is not for you to judge and condemn 
my wife. See—she weeps—and she would not 
weep for nothing.”’ 

‘*Fudge!"’ said Lionel, with a gesture of ir- 
ritation. 

Richard turned calmly away, and followed 
Maria to her room. 

As soon as Martha saw her husband disposed 
to take her part, she thought best to hold her 
peace, and go quietly about her work, with the 
peculiar air of a person very tauch abused, but 
nevertheless perfectly resigned. Lionel walked 
across the room, sat down and took his youngest 
child upon his knee. 

**Now tell me what this quarrel is,’’ said he 
to his wife, in his usual imperative manner, when 
excited. **What is the matter with Maria?’ 

“*It is such a trifling matter, that lam ashamed 
to mention it,’’ replied Martha. ‘I didn’t think 
she was so silly. There was something said 
about the large square bed-room, in the new 
house, and Maria spoke up very crank, and said 
she laid claim to that. Tasked her by what right, 
and she answered that it was time for her to lay 
claim to something, since she and Richard had 
suffered us to frample upon them, and have our 
own way in everything, so long.” 

‘Did she say that?’’ said Lionel, angrily. 

‘Yes, and a great deal more like it, which I 
can’t repeat, Of course,’ added Martha, with 
a self-approving smile, ‘I couldn't hear her talk 
so, without making some reply ; and so I told her 
that if anybody had aright to the bed-room, it 
was ourselves, fur the house would never have 
been built, if it had not been for you.”’ ’ 

Lionel’s brows gathered. 

‘Richard shall know of this,’”’ he muttered. 
“IT could have borne anything rather than that 
she should have said we trample upou them. My 
blood boils at the injustice of the charge. I take 
the lead in business, because I have more of a 
business turn than Richard has; and because he 
knows it, and is more willing to trust to my judg- 
ment than hisown. We trample upon them! 
So, this is the reason why Maria did not set the 
table.”’ 

‘*T don’t know of any other reason, I amsure,’’ 
replied Martha. 

Meanwhile Maria was telling her story to her 


sympathizing husband. 
**You haven't any sense on this subject. | 


**T ought to have set the table, I know,”’ said 
**But Martha was so unjust and tyrannical 
It is true we never quareled 


we have submitted befure, we must now. I told 


! her, if she had asked me kindly for the bed-room, 
|1 would have given it up to her; but when she 


claimed it, on the plea that the house was of 


“The best scholar has nothing to do with build- | Lignel's building and not yours, and that you 


ing a house,’’ said Martha. ‘But there is no 
use talking with you until you come to your 
senses. 
square bed-room at any rate! There! 

This arrogance on the part of her sister-in-law 
made Maria very angry, and she answered with- 


All I’ve got to say is, we shall have the | 


were not capable of taking the lead in business—’”’ 
‘Did she say that ?’’ muttered Richard, whose 
pride was touched to the quick. 
**O, that is not half what she said!’’ exclaimed 


| Maria. 


telan te ‘ ’ **This is insulting,’ said Richard, with much 
eet re » fen, Pe oy aa 3 o ile md irritation. ‘*Because Lionel is the eldest, and I 
arses owatonna aged ag 4 on! have allowed him to take the lead, as elder broth- 


rson would think you were insane. It is = 
a room I care so aah about—for if you had | a wamey om, she eae Conte tay cage : 
asked me kindly to give it up to you, I would | But Lionel himself must see the injustice of this, 





have given it up*without a word—as Richard and | 


I have always given up everything to you and 


and he shall know of it to-night.” 
During this time, Richard's two eldest children 


your husband. But if you claim the room it is |—Jackson and Walcott—together with their 
another thing, and.you will find that people who | cousin Edward, were milking the cows, feeding 


suffered themselves to be trampled upon, can set 
up for their rights when driven to it. Say what 
you may, J will never go into the new house, un- 
less we can have the square bed-room.”’ 

‘*We can go into it alone, then, and like it so 
much the better,” said Martha, with a provoking 
Jaugh. 

‘*We'll see if you can!’ retorted Maria, her 
eyes flashing upon her sneering sister. ‘* We'll 
see !”” 

Maria turned her back scornfully upon Martha 
as if determined to have no more conversation 
with one so void of reason, and Martha moved 
her seat to the opposite corner of the room, ap- 
parently with the intention of getting as far from 
the insane Maria as possible. 


CHAPTER II. 
The Quarrel. 

It was on acold afternoon in midwinter, that 
the dispute—the first serious quarrel between 
Martha and Maria—took place. Lionel and Rich- 
ard had been at work all day, drawing logs out 
of the woods; and at night, unharnessing their 
teams together, they returned to the house, walk- 
ing slowly side by side. 

‘I calculate we shall move into the new house 
early next fall,’’ said Lionel. ‘Our work gets 
on famously. We shall have every thing ready 
for the carpenters in two months, and the masons 
can build the cellar-well as soon as the frost is 
out of the ground.” 

“The women are getting on finely, too,” re- 
joined Richard. ‘*Now tell me, Lionel, did you 
ever see two wives, under the same roof, agree 
so well ?”’ 

‘Never. But itisno wonder. Martha would 
sooner give up everything to Maria, than quarrel 
with her.” 

** And Maria feels the same towards her.” 

With these words on his lips, Richard opened 
the door. The wives were sitting in the position 
in which we left them. 

‘How happens this?” said Lionel. 
table is not set.’’ 

‘*Maria, how have you forgotten yourself so?’ 
asked the mild Richard. ‘You usually get sup- 
per, I believe !”’ 

“IT always have till to-night,’’ said Maria, 
flushing very red. ‘‘For two months I have set 
the table three times a day, without a word.— 
Now I think it is time somebody else should set 
a.” 

As Martha knew very well who was meant by 
somebody elsz, she said quickly, 

*T don’t keow what this means, 1 am sure. 
Maria has always wanted to set the table, because 
she doesn't like to set all day ; and as I can sew 
faster than she can, I have left the duty to her.”’ 

“I don't understand this trifling,” said Livnel, 
sternly. 

“Nor I,” replied Richard, biting his lips. 

**Come, brother, let us set the table ourselves.’ 

Maria had now reflected long enough on the 
folly of what she was doing, to be heartily 
ashamed of her conduct. She felt that she ought 
to have set the table, but pride sustained her, and 
now, before she could leave her chair, Martha, 
who knew perhaps how much a little condescen- 
sion at such a time would speak in her favor, and 
to Maria’s disadvantage, quietly arose, and put 
away her work. 


**T am sure,”’ said she, ‘‘I would rather set the 
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and taking care of the stock, and performing oth- 
er duties about the yards and barn, to which they 
always give their attention after school. To see 
that the boys slighted none of the ‘‘chores,’’ Li- 
onel, as was his custom at night, left the house, 
directing his fuotsteps towards the barn, and 
Richard went out soon after, on the same errand. 
The brothers met in the door of the wagon-house, 
and stopped to speak with each other. 

“The women,”’ said Lionel, carelessly, ‘have 
had a foolish quarre}.”’ 

‘*T am very sorry for it,’’ replied Richard. 

‘**T hope they will make it up again soon, broth- 
er. But I must say, I think that Maria is the 
most to blame.”’ 

**To blame for resenting an inslut to her hus- 
band?” said Richard, hastily. 

**Who has insulted you ?”’ 

‘*Martha. She said I was not capable of doing 
business. If I have permitted you to take the 
lead, Lionel, it is not because I consider myself 
in any way your inferior.”’ 


‘*It seems to me you are getting into a passion 
about nothing,’’ rejoined Lionel. ‘*Martha may 
have said you had a less business tact than I have; 
and that you yourself cannot deny.” 

*That I do deny! I acknowledge no inferior- 
ity. As Maria said, you and Martha are growing 
presumptuous.”’ 

“She said we trample upon you! 
dity !" 

‘*Ha!’’ ejaculated Richard, trembling with ir- 
ritation, ‘*You have never presumed too much, 
have you? Your wife laid claim to the bed-room, 
because your judgment is superior to mine !”’ 


Absur- 


‘Come, come, you talk like a schoolboy!" 
muttered Lionel, with a sneer. ‘‘I think we had 
better drop the subject, till some time when you 
are cool,”’ 

‘Lionel! this is unkind! this is unjust! I 
cannot suffer such intolerance. It is as Maria said. 
You presume too much on our good nature.” 

‘*Hum! yes, trample upon you.” 

Richard turned angrily away. The two fami- 
lies sat down to the table together that evening, 
but not a word was spoken by the parents. The 
children saw that there was some trouble in the 
house, ahd conducted their conversation in whis- 
pers. 

After supper, Richard sent Jackson down cel- 
lar for a pan of apples and a pitcher of cider, but 
instead of directing him, as heretofore, to pass 
the fruit first to his aunt, and fill his uncle's glass 
before his own, he told him to place the pitcher 
and pan upon the hearth, before the blazing fire, 
where everybody could help themselves. 

Lionel cast a strange look upon his brother, 
and exchanged glances with his wife. Immedi- 
ately after, Martha called Edward to her and 
whispered something in his ear. 

Although the candle Jackson had used was 
still burning, Edward lighted a fresh one, and 
passing through the party went down cellar, and 
soon returned with another pan of apples, and 
another pitcher of cider, which he placed upon 
the hearth close beside Jackson's, selecting the 
nicest apple he could find for his mother, and fill- 
ing his father’s glass to the brim. 

**Pass it to Richard,” said Lionel. 

Richard, proud, sensitive, and indignant when 
aroused, imputed this silent rebuke as an insult, 
and refused the proffered glass with a look of 


thing for you.”’ 








scorn. Lionel smiled contemptuously, and 
quaffed the beverage in silence. For the first 
time in many years, the two families parted that 
evening without bidding each other good night. | 





CHAPTER Ill. 
The Feud. | 

Lionel arose betimes, on the following morning, 
lighted the kitchen fire, and went out to feed the | 
teams, long before the dawn, while Martha, | 
contrary to her custom, busied herself in prepar- | 
ing breakfast. This strong-minded couple, in| 
talking over the quarrel of the previous evening, | 
behind their bed-cartains, had arrived atthe fixed | 
conclusion, that, Richard and Maria having acted | 
foolishly they should be the first to make advances | 
towards a reconcifiation. 

**It will be best to go about our business, and 
say nothing to them, until they have done pout- 
ing,’’ said the stern Lionel. 

**I think so too,” said Martha. 

On the other hand, Richard had said to his 
wife— 

**Lionel has not been like a brother, in this; 
nor Martha like asister. Their conduct has been 
tuo overbearing. They have insulted us, and I 
think it is their duty to ask our pardon.”’ 

**To be sure it is!’’ exclaimed Maria. 

So there had been four hearts full of bitterness 
and anger, beneath the peaceful roof of the old 
Felton house, that night. 

When Maria arose, and found that Martha was 
preparing breakfast, she was more angry than 
ever, 

‘She does it to provoke me!” she exclaimed 
to Richard. ‘This is insult upon insult!”’ 

At the breakfast table, a sullen silence was 
maintained by Richard and his wife, while Lionel 
and Martha kept up a light and careless conversa- 
tion between themselves, in order to show a 
proper contempt for the resentment of their com- 
panions. This affected indifference rankled in 
the sensitive heart of Richard, and having made 
a light and hasty breakfast, he went to the barn, 
and drove his team into the woods without say- 
ing a word to his brother. 


Lionel followed soon after; and the brothers 
helped each other roll the logs upon their sleds, 
as usual, but it was withouta kind word, or a 
kindly feeling. Each waited for the other to 
speak; and had Richard or Lionel uttered a single 
word of kindoess, it would undoubiedly have 
been responded to with an outburst of brotherly 
love, and would have resulted in a perfect recon- 
ciliation ; but ast was, they worked together 
thus all day, making themselves and each other 
as miserable as possible. 

The following day being Saturday, Lionel rode 
into the city to make some purchases, and to con- 
clide a contract for the disposal of a quantity of 
wood, which the brother had long been anxious 
to send off, while the sleighing lasted. 

Now Lionel, imperious and unyielding as he 
sometimes was, had naturally akind and generous 
heart; and when he thought how wretched the 
family quarrel had made them all, during the 
past eight-and-forty hours, and remembered how 
happy they had been living together in peace and 
good fellowship, he resolved to forgive Richard’s 
unreasonable spite, and make the first efforts to- 
wards the restoration of mutual confidence and 
love. Accordingly, whilst he was in the city, 
he purchased a box of figs, to be divided equally 
between Richard’s children and his own ; a silver 
comb for Maria, precisely similar to one he 
bought for Martha, and a handsome gold pencil, 
which he intended as a gift for Richard. 

With these laudable resolutions and generous 
presents, Lionel returned home at night, joyfully 
anticipating the blessings which should follow a 
visible action. But, most unfortunately, Martha 
and Maria had been quarrelling al! day, and even 
the children had begun to imbibe the poison of ill- 
will, and show their spite towards each other. 

When Lionel produced the figs he called all 
the children to him, and chose some of the nicest 
to give to little Lizzie, Richard’s youngest child. 

“Come, my dear,’’ said he, ‘I have got some- 


He held up the figs, and Lizzie, clapping her 
little hands with delight, started forward to receive 
them; but her eldest brother Jackson, said: 

**You don't want any figs, Lizzie ; let Jane 
have them, and I will buy you a new doll, and a 
whole bunch of raisins, when I go to town.”’ 

Lionel scowled darkly upon his nephew; but 
once more offered the figs to Lizzie, who, in- 
fluenced by her brother hesitated to receive them. 

“*T wouldn't coax him!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Lionel, 
urging. “Give the figsto Martha and Jane; 
they will be glad of them. J have not told them 
not to accept any thing that is given them.”’ 

These emphatic words, uttered in a significant 
tone, were accompanied by a sneering glance at 
Maria. 

“Mrs. Felton,’’ said Lionel, sternly, ‘‘is it 
your will that your children should not accept a 
present from me?” : 

Maria answered, on the angry impulse of the 
moment—*‘If you think your presents are going 
to pay us for the abuse you have heaped upon us, 
you had better keep them to yourself.”’ 

Lionel’s eyes flashed fire, as he pushed the 
box of figs away from him, exclaiming. 

‘*Here, Edward, divide them with your sisters. 
Take these combs, Martha, I designed only one 
of them for you; but since I cannet make an offer 
of a present without being insulted, you had better 
take them both.’’ 

Had Richard been present, it is probable this 
scene would have terminated more happily; for 
he only waited for the smallest manifestation ef 
kindness on the part of his brother to forgive and 
forget all. But the brothers did not meet until 
Martha had conferred with Lionel, and Maria had 
told her side of the story to Richard; so that 
Lionel's efforts towards a reconciliation resulted 
in a more bitter and determined animosity be- 
tween the families. Lionel’s pride would not 
allow him then to offer Richard the pencil he de- 
signed for him, nor is it probable Richard would 
have received it, had it been offered. 

Taking example from their parents, the children 
now did nothing but quarrel continually. Even 
on the following morning, which was the Sabbath, 
usually so peaceful and happy in the old Felton 
house, there were dissensions and strife between 
Richard's children and Lionel’s. 

Richard was somewhere about the yard, and 
Maria occupied the sitting-room, while Lionel and 
his wife remained by the kitchen fire. Lionel 
was shaving, and preparing for church, when his 
attention was drawn to angry voices in the yard 
behind the house. Looking out of the window, 
he saw Lizzie, Richards’s youngest child, quarrel- 
ing with his daughter Martha, whom he had 
sent to the shed for some chips. 

‘Call her into the house,”’ said he to his wife. 

The latter was about to comply, when she 
heard Maria, in the other room ery out— 

‘There is that great creature, Martha, hurting 
little Lizzie! Tt isashame! Run out, Wolcott, 
and bring your sister in the house !”” 

That is pretty talk, nfuttered Martha, turning 
to Lionel. ‘Let us see what Wolcott will do!” 

They watched from the window, and saw the 
boy run hastily up to the children, seize Martha 
rudely by the shoulder, and push her aside. Un- 
fortuately, Martha's fuot slipped, and she fell to 
the ground, - 

The little villain !’’ muttered Mrs. Lionel. 

“I will eee if he is to treat my girls in that 
way !”’ said Lionel, going towards the door. 

“There is ng need!’’ exelaimed his wife. 
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upon the spot. Seeing Martha crying, and sup- 
posing Wolcott had hurt her badly, he strack his 
cousin violently on the cheek. With a ery of 
tage, Wolcott flew at his assailant; but Edward 
was much the largest and ‘strongest boy, and a 
moment after he had thrown his cousin down 
upon the frozen ground, 

‘‘Edward! Edward !’’ cried Lionel, ‘‘come into 
the house !”” 

Before the boy could obey, however, Richard, 
coming out of the wagon-house, and seeing his 
favorite son beaten by his cousin, so much older 
than himself, ran to the spot, and taking Edward 
angrily by the shoulder, shook him with all his 
might, 

‘Let go of me!” shouted Edward, fiercely. 
*“*T ain’t to be whipped by you, sir!” 

“There's spirit fur you!’’ cried Mrs. Lionel, 
delighted. ‘But I hope you are not going to see 
your son abused by his uncle, for taking his 
sister’e part!" ~ 

‘No, by heavens!’ muttered Lionel, rushing 
out of the house. ‘Take your hands off from 
him!” he added, in an angry tone, confronting 
Richard. 

‘Do you mean to bully me?’’ demanded Rich- 
ard, purple with rage. ‘**By the gods! you will 
find that I shall stand upon my rights now, if I 
have suffered your tyranny from my boyhood.” 
‘*Brtoher! brother!”’ cried Lionel, choking with 
wrath, ‘‘beware what you say!” 

‘*Beware what you do!” retorted Richard, still 
retaining his hold of Edward. 

‘As 1 am a living man!’’ muttered Lionel, in- 
tensely excited, “I shall use violence if you do 
not release my son.’” 

And he placed his strong hand upon the throat 
of Richard. 

**Unhand me! unhand me, sir!’’ cried Richard, 
beside himself with passion. ‘*{ shall strike!’’ 

‘**Release my son!’’ said Lionel. 

Richard did release his son: but it was to clench 
his fist, and Jevel a fierce blow at his brother's 
temple. Lionel staggered; but recovering him- 
self immediately, he folded his arms, and fixing 
his terrible eye upon Richard, said in a hoarse 
voice— 

‘That blow shall never be forgiven!”’ 
~ And he stalked into the house, leaving Rich- 
ard overwhelmed with rage and shame. 
[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


MOVING. 

The Home Journal thus graphically describes 
some of the vexations of moving day, which oc- 
curs annually with many city residents. 

** For ourselves we rejoice in having just got 
through with a performance which we have no 
desire very often to repeat—others may perhaps 
like it better. If so, we have only to record our 
wish that they may be gratified to their hearts’ 
content : 

Reader did you ever move, if so you can ap- 
preciate the following poetic effusion : 

‘ Come Sally, catch hold here, and give us a 
lift, let us pull up the carpet and set it adrift ; 
uncord the bedstead and pack up the quilts, be 
careful the crockery doesn't get spilt; let the 
baby yell murder, the boy go to grass, and be- 
ware how you handle the basket of glass. Take 
the stove pipe apart, set the stove on the cart, 
let the bureaus remain till the next load, and see 
that the victuals don’t spill off in the road. Nev- 
er mind about dinner to-day, wife, only furnish 
us something to eat, for ‘tis the first of May, 
wife, and we want to keep everything neat. I'm 
sorry we’ve moved all the chairs, for we've no 
place to sit down and rest, but you may squat 
down on the stair, or floor, or where you think it 
best. Drive slow, Mr. Cartman, while steady 
we go—there hold up a moment, I knew it would 
be so—the grease has spoilt the flour—the vine- 
gar jug is now sprung a leak ; oh, I wish they 
were all in the middle of next week.’ Thus 
will the day in the noise pass away, and none 


story is told of Mr. Sheaf, a grocer in Portsmouth, 
N. 8.: 

It appears that a man had purchased some 
wool of him, which had been purchased and paid 
for, and Mr. Sheaf had gone to the desk to get 
change for a note. Happening to turn his head 
while there, he saw in a glass, which swung so 
as to reflect the shop, a stout arm reach up, take 
from the shelf a heavy skim-milk cheese and put 
it into the bag with the wool. Instead of ap- 
pearing suddenly and rebuking the thief, as an- 
other would, thereby losing his custom forever, 
the crafty old gentleman gave the thief his 
change as if nothing had happened, and then, 
under pretence of lifting the bag to lay it on his 
horse for him, took hold of it. He immediately 
exclaimed, 

‘*Why, bless me, I must have reckoned the 
weight wrong.”’ 

“Oh, no,”’ said the other, ‘‘you may be sure 
you have not, for I counted with you.”’ 

‘*Wiell, well, we won't dispute the matter, it 
is so easily tried,’’ said Mr. S., putting the bag 
into the scales again. ‘*There,I told you so— 
knew I was right—made a mistake of nearly 
twenty pounds; however, if you don’t want the 
whole you need not have it—I’JI take part of it 
out.”’ 

**No, no!’ said he, staying the hands of Mr. 
S., on their way to the strings of the bag, “I 
guess I'l] take the whole.” 

And this he did—paying for his dishonesty by 
receiving the skim-milk cheese at the price of 
wool. 





A Cuaracter. “Old Bumblebee’’ was the 
cognomen of Mr. T., of Newburyport. He 
gained the title from the fact of his catching a 
bumblebee one day as he was shingling his barn, 
and in attempting to destroy the insect with his 
hatchet, cut off the ends of his thumb and fore- 
finger, letting the bee go unharmed. Oizher mis- 
haps happened to the old codger, upon the same 
barn. In one of his abstractions he shingled 
over his spare hatchet ; and cutting a small aper- 
ture in the building to Jet in a little daylight, this 
man actually inserted a wooden pane, as being 
economical and not liable to be broken! Uncle 
T. in one of his oblivious freaks, nailed his left 
arm so firmly betwixt two boards of a fence he 
was putting up, that he had to call for help to get 
extricated from his self-imprisonment. He once 
put a button on the gate instead of the post. 
But the rarest freak of all, was when he ran? 
through the streets with his hands about three 
feet asunder, held before him, begging the pass- 
ers by not to disturb him, ashe had got the meas- 
ure of a door-way with him! [Boston Post. 





Lire. Said an old man, ‘* When I was young, 
I was poor ; when old, I became rich; but in 
each condition I found disappointment. When 
the faculties of enjoyment were, I had not the 
means; when the means came, the faculties 
were gone.”’ 





Diatocue. Railway official—* You'd better 
not smoke, sir !"’ 

Traveller—** That’s what my friends say.”’ 
Railway official—* But you must n't smoke, 
mer .. 

Traveller—‘* So my doctor tells me.’’ 
Railway official [indignantly] —‘* But you 
shan't smoke, sir !”’ 








“There is Edward.” 


Traveller—* Ah! just what my wife says.” 
[Punch. | 








NEWSPAPER, 


At a Reduction of $300 from Firmey Price. 
YHAT EXCELLENT PARM which 
has been Advertised in the Furmer 
heretofore by the subscriber, situate about 
two miles trom the Great Central Raiy 
road running throngh the State from the 
City of Portland to Waterville and Ban. 
gor, and soon to be extended thronph to Halifax; where 
you can have a choice of markets, all the way from one | 
end of the State to the other, and as much further as you | 
please. Said FARM is pleasantly situated in every re- | 
spect, and under a high state of caltivation. Buildings in 
first rate repair and a plenty of them. Being determined | 
to sell, he offers it now at a bargain. For further par- | 
ticulars enquire at this Odice, or of the subseriber, on the | 
premiszes. JOUN SAFFORD. 
Moumouth, Sept., 1351. 39 





.. FRUIT TREES. 
NE subscriber cultivates and offers for 


sale, at the SACO NURSERIES, all the 
most desirable varieties of 


Apples, Pears, Plums and Cherries, 
Gooseberries, Rasplerries, Currants, and Grape F ines, 
Roses, Ornamental Shrubs, and Climbe rs, 
Asparazus, Rhubarb Roots, &c. &c. 

Also, several thousand PEARS, on the Angers Quince, 
very hardy, and desirable on account ef early and abun- 
dant bexring and superior quality. s 

Grateful fer past patronuge and the great snecess which 
has attended the planting ef trees and plants from these 
Nurseries, the ondersigned offers, the present season, an 
enlarged stock ef fine, healthy, well grown Trees, &c., ut 
very moderate prices. 

Trees and Plants, when so ordered, will be carefully se- 
lected, labelled, securely packed, and duly forwarded. 

Orde s, xccompanied with cash or draft, will receive the 
srine attention as personal application. Catalogues gratis 
toall who apply. Fre ight paid to Portland. 

Saco, April, 1952. 6tl5 8. L. GOODALE. 


SALE OF REAL ESTATE. 

NE subscribers offer for sale the Homestead Farm of 
: the lite JUDGE KINGSBERY; also several other 
Farms, together with a lurge quantity of Wild Land snita- 
ble for seithng; 2 blouse and Out buildings eccupied as a 
Hotel; a Grist Mill and Saw Mill with a geod water pow- 
er, Store, &c. The above Property (situated in the town 
of Kingsbery, Piscataquis county) will be sold in lots to 
suit purchusers and at such prices as to offer great indace 
ments to any who may wish to purchase for their own 
use or for speculation. Enquire of DANFORTH & 
WOODS at Gardiner, or of the subscribers at Damarisxeot- 

ta. SIMON HANDLEY, 
JOUN GLIDDEN, 
Damariscotia, October 13th, 1851. 42 


SIGN OF THE IRON STATUE. 


One Price. Terms Cash. 
AVING determined te offer my ENTIRE 8TOCK ot 
Stoves and Hardware at reduced prices 
for cash, the public are invited to examine the same. 
All petsons indebted to the subscriber, either by Note oar 
Account, are respectfully requested to MAKE IMMEDI- 
ATE PAYMENT. 
Tin and Sheet Iron Work made to order, 
Augusta, March 16, 1852. 12 GEO. STARRETT. 
AMSDELL’S SHAVING SOAP, for Barbers’ use. 75 
Ibs. just received and for sale low by 
March 15. 12 CUSHING & BLACK. 





EAD and ENGLISH LINSEED OIL, cheap for cash 
by 1 J. W. COFREN. 








VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE, | 


| thousands of sufferers, 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 

For the Cure of Coughs, Colds, Heoarscuess 
Bronchitis, Hooping-Cough, CroupAsth« 
ma ond Consumption. 

And for the Relicf of Patients in advanced stages of 

1 of impairing the public 


h Consumption. 
{ in this medicine, has won for it an ap- 


ANY years of trial, tisten 
confidence 

— 2 ‘ “is. Nothing bat ins totrin- 
ric Virtues and the ge benefit’ conferred on 
: could originate and maintam the 
apna the community, buns foled yea eee neal 

: ’ “ied and been discarded, thig 
has gained friends by every trint, conterred beneflis ¢ i 
affiicted they can never forget, and produce no bv 
numerous and too remarkable to be forgotten 

While # is frand on the public to pre 
medicine will infallibty core—still there is abundant proof 
that the Cuenry Prerorsn does not only ws a gene: r 
thing, but almost invariably, cure the maladies for whir . 
it is employed. . 

As time makes these facts wider and better know h 
medicine has gradually become the best rehance ¢ 
afflicted, from the log-cabin of the American Persant, te 
the palaces of European Kings. Throughout this entire 
country, inevery State, city, and indeed almost ¢ ver 
hamiet it contains, Cherry Pectora/ is known as the best 
jiemedy extant for dixenses of the Throat and Lunes. , 
rhimany foreign countries, itis coming te be extey me ; 
used by their most intellizent Phyricions. In Great yy; 
nin, France and Germany, where the medicn) se ene 
have reached their highest perfection, Cherry Pectorg 
introduced, and in constant ure in the Armis s, Hes 
Alins Houses, Public Institutions, and in domestic ; 
tice, as the surest remedy their attending Physicin ‘ ‘ 
employ for the more dangerons affections of the ba 
Also in milder cases, and tor children it is snfe, pleasant 
and effecinal te cure. In fact, some of the most Matter) > 
testimonials we receive have been trom purents who | Wwe 
found iteflicacious in cases particularly incidental to chi 
hood, 

The Cherry Pectoral is manufactured by a practical 
Chemist, and ¢ very ounce of it under his own eye, with 
invariable accuracy It is sealed and protected 
by law from counterfeits, consequently can be relied on as 
genuine without adulteration, , 

We have endeavored here to furnish the community 
with a medicine of such intrinsic superiority and worth as 
should commend itself to their contidence—a remed) nt 
once safe speedy and effectual, which this has by re peated 
and countless trials preved itself to be; aud trost by erent 
care in preparing it with chemical accuracy, of unitorn 
strength to afford Physicinns a new agent on which they 
can rely for the best results, and the afflicted with a re in- 
edy that will do for them all that medicine ean deo 
Prepared and Sold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical 

Chemist. Lowell, Mass. Price 75c per bottle. 

Sold by CUSHING & BLACK, DILLINGIAM & TIT. 
COMB, Augusta; ©. P. Branch, Gardiner; Rowe & Clark 
Lewiston; J. 3. Fillebrown, Rendfleld; Stanley & Brad. 
ford, Winthrop; und by druggisis throughout the Btote, 

eop3ms2 
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d cures too 


tend that any one 
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und care. 


MIE undersigned offers for sale his Farm, 
in SIDNEY, located on the new county 
rond leading from Augusta to Waterville. he 








ITRON, Currants, Fresh Figs, Tamarinds, Ground | 


Rice, 
Starch, & 
15 


Pepper, Ginger, Nutmegs, Mace, Premium 
c., just received and fur sale by 


EBEN FULLER. 


AINTS, OILS. and VARNISITES —Pure Boston Dry 

und Ground White Lead, Fresh; French Yellow, Eng. 
Red, Linseed Oj1, Coach and Furniture Copal Varnishes, 
Spirits of Turpentine, and “ Blake’s” Paint, for sale luw 
by 15 DILLINGHAM & TITCOMB. 
YER’S CHERRY PECTORAL—for sale, wholesale 
and retail, by the appointed Agents, 

10 


CUSLIING & BLACK. 








‘SPRING STYLE OF HATS AND CAPS, 
. FOR 1852. 
W 


M. Ae LAWRENCE has just retarned from 
Boston with Hlats of the latest styles, which he 
offers at greatly REDUCED PRICES. He woulkd also in- 
form his customers, and al! others, that he intends to make 
a change in his Business, and now offers to sell for thirty 
days his ENTIRE STOCK of Ready Made Clothing 
and Farnishinyg Goeds at Cost. 
Please call if you wish to purchuse at great bargains. 
WM. A. LAWRENCE, 


New Block, Opposite the Cobbossee House. 
Gardiner, Marci ®, 1252. 11 


DR. MARCHISI?’S. 
UTERINE CATHOLICON. 


HE undersigned, having been duly appointed Agents 
for the sale of this truly INVALUABLE MEDICINE, 
would respectfully invite the attention of Ladies and Prac- 
tittoners of Augusta and vicinity tothe gratifying success 


that has attended its use wherever introduced, and its hap- | 
py adaptation to the cure of all the distressing diseases | 


for which it is offered; being those incidental to the re- 
spectable female, whether married or single, and usuall* 
kuowa by the name of 


Female Complaints. 

Of these are Pro/apsus Uteri, or Falling of the Wemb 
Fluor Albus, or Whites; Chronic Inflammation and Ul- 
ceration of the Womb; Incidental Hemorrhage, or 
Flooding; Painfu!, Suppressed and Irregular Menstru- 
ation, &c., With all their accompanying evils, (Cancer ex- 
cepted.) no matter how severe, or of how long standing. 

That this CATHOLICON is in every way worthy of 
the confidence ef the afflicted as a succesful, safe and 
cheap remedy, is vouched for by the fact of its having re- 
ceived the approbation and liberal patronage of many 
prominent meimbers of the 


ing 5 miles from each place. Baid Farm coy. 

tains about 90 acres of land, not surpassed in 
quality by any in the town of its location, being divided 
Inte mowing, pasturing and woodland, and having a never. 
failing stream of water running across the pasture. The 
buildings are new and in good order, consisting of a ¢ 
tage house coutaining five fire rooms and five lodgmeny 
rooms, With all the necessary Conveniences of Closets. 4 
The cellar is divided by brick walls into seven rooms, wih 
cemented and paved floors, and has « brick cistern held) 
over 100 barrels of water. Thete are iron pumps in the 
cook room, drawing water from the cistern and a well. 
Connected with the house is a building 50 by vo f et. twe 
stories high, which coutains ® Wash room, pay Irs, wood 
room, work shop, carringe rooms, granary, Jumber room, 


&c., the same connecting with a siable 44 by 64 fet sud 
finished in the mest thorough manne: . 


The pro; rietor Wishing to move South, offers the above 
premises on liberal terms if applied for soo n. For further 
information please address the proprictor. at New Bedtors 
Mass., or call on Capt. JAMES SHERMAN, living near 


the premises. 
New Bedford, Mareh 30, 1852 


—— DRAIN TILE. 


HE subscriber can furnish TILES snitable for Dr 
Lands, Cellars, 


NOAH CLARK 
saul 


invng 


Sinks, Cisterns, &c. &e The great 

importance of thorough Drainage is daily becoming more 

; apparent. A Drain of these Tiles will hast for ages, ond 
Set is HhOL ee EX pensive as na common plank or brick ene. 

The public are invited to call and see imples, at Muine 

Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. Ne 7 Market 


WM. O. UL. GWYNNETH 


bms3 


Square. 
Portiand, August, 1451. 


CHAIN PUMPS. 
j HE Sebscriber manufactures and puls down CHAIN 
PUMPS of the Improved Construction, at reduced 
LUTIUER WHITMAN 








prices. 
Wiuthrop, Dec. 23, 1851. 


DR. POLLARD'’S 
Hemorrhoidal Specific fer Injections. 
FMS Medicine is ubsolutely necessary in ev 
Piles, and to effect a permanent cure, six bottles 
should be nsed in connection with cight boxes of Pills. two 
boxes Pile Electuary, and one box of Ointment, at Jenst 
sixty days. The Specific removes all the morbid secre. 
tions from the elementary canal. The Pills cleanse the 
blood from all impurities, and give a speedy cireniation of 
the blood throngh the whole system. They contain no 
physic, and may be used at all times without inconven 
jence to Ahe patient. The Electuary is a mild, gentile, 
healing physic, to regulate the bowels. The Ointment is 
for an external application for all cutaneous diseases, and 
is not surpassed by any now in use. In case of pain and 
weakness across the sinall of the back, a good Strengthen- 
ing Plaster should be worn. 
The above named Medicines will cost the patient &11, 
and for double the amount the proprietor will warrant a 
cure where the patieuts put themeerlves under his care at 


f 





ing the 





Medical Faculty 
in the United States; and also by the veluntary testimeni- 
als given in the pamphlets, from Ladies and Physicians of 
the highest respectability, as certified by the most satis- | 
factory authority. 

This preparation is not a “core-all,” buat «= intended ex- 
pressly for the above-named complaints, so very distress- | 
ing in their nature and consequences, and which have | 
heretofore resisted the skill and exertions of the most ac- | 
complished Physicians of all countries, to a degree beyond 
that of perhaps any other malady to which the human 
family ix heir. 

The INGREDIENTS, as certified by high medical an- | 
thority, (see pamphlet.) are ALL VEGETABLE, and ure | 
not ussociated with any article unfriendly to the animal | 
economy 

ry Pamphlets can be had gratis at our Store. 

DILLINGHAM & TITCOMB, Druegists, Augusta. 

References.—P. B. Peckham, M. D., Utien, N. Y.; 

’ 





» D. Fleming, M. D., New Bedtord, Mass.; D. Y. Foote 
M. D., Syracuse, N. ¥.; M. 11. Mills, M. D., Rochester, 
N. ¥.; W. W. Reese, M. D., City of New York; Joha C. 
Orrick, M. D., Bultimore, Md.; Wm. Prescott, M. D., 
Concord, N. H. 

Central Depot. 368 Broadway, New York. 


VROOMAN'S PATENT 
Boot Lasting and Crimping Machine. 
HIS isan article of recent invention, and of great 
value to every Boot Manufacturer in the known world. 
The work for which it is designed, being done (by its nse) 
with great facility, and in the most perfect manner. The 
lasting of a boot, which, in many cases, is very perplex- 
ing, and requires a strong man a long time te perform, can 
by the aid of this invaluable instrument, be accomplished 
by a boy in less than one minate’s time. Those whe have 
been accustomed to its use, say they would not be without 
it for fifty dollars, or on any consideration. The price 
asked puts it in the power of every boot maker to por- 
chase one. For sale wholesale and retail by SAMUEL 
HARRIS, South Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
JAMES DINSMORE & SON, of Skowhegan, General 
Aceuts, to whom all orders should be addressed. 
N. B. Agents of the right stamp are wanted to intro- 
duce and sell the above, in different sections of this Stare. 
Skowhegan, Jan., 1852. 38m3 


1f6m50 





GARDINER MILLS FLOUR. 
XTRA «und FAMILY FLOUR, in barrels and bags, 
constantly on hand and for sale at wholesale and re- 
tail by DAVIS & MULLIKEN, 
2 One Door Nerth of the Post Ojlice, Augusta 


EXTRA GARDINER FLOUR. 


XTRA GARDINER FLOUR, in bbls. and bags, con- 
taining 4 4 and ¢ barrel, for sale by 
June 23, ledl. 26 B. LIBBY & CO. 


A FARM FOR SALE 
’ 
N WEST JEFFERSON, situated on 
the Stage Road Jending from Augusta 
to Thomaston, containing about 145 acres, 
= 110 tilluble land, 27 road and pasturing, 
and 13 of good meadow. A large orchard, a good house, 
two barns, and other eut buildings, all in good repair. 
The premises can be examined at any time. Terms lib- 
eral if immediate application is made. For further partic- 
ulars enquire en the premises of DAVID SHEPARD. 
Jefferson, Feb. 16, 1852. 2m12 


FARM FOR SALE. 


LEASANTLY SITUATED on the East side 

of the River, in Augusta, about two miles 
from Kennebec Bridge, containing 80 acres of ex- 
cellent land, with good buildings, an orchard, 
wood-lut, &c. Enquire at this Ojfice. . af 

















Reed Organs, Seraphines & Melodeons, 
Made and Warranted by G. W. Chase, New 
Sharon, Maine. 

(Late from Nichols’ Reed Organ Manufactory.) 

RDERS for TUNING PIANO FORTES and all kinds 
of REED INSTRUMENTS, attended to in any part 
of the State. Prices moderate,and Work Warranted. 
New Shuron, Dec. 23, 1851. 52. 
URE COD LIVER OIL—waurranted strictly pure—tor 
snle by 49 CUSHING & BLACK. 
wire VARNISH & FLORENCE WHITE PAINT 
N a beautiful article for a White Finishing Coat, and 


it will not change its color. For sale by 
15 wee DILLINGHAM & TITCOMB. 














a 
+ EAT’S FOOT OIL, for sale by 
N 16 * DILLINGHAM & TITCOMB. 





N®* MAPLE CANDY—for sale by 
li DILLINGHAM & TITCOMB. 


INDOW GLASS.—JOINN McARTHUR, Agent 

for the “Millville” and Winslow Glass Co's, is cone 

stantly supplied with all the sizes in common use, and for 

sale either at wholesale or retail at manuficturers’ prices. 
Augusta, Aagust 23, 1851. 35 





CITY AGENCY. ; 

S & LOMBARD, having been duly appoint- 
wa rh ve as Agent of the City of Augusta, io 
sell “Spirits, Wines, and other intoxicating liquors,” for 
medicinal and mechanical parpeses, and no other, are 
now supplied with ua large assortment of all kinds of the 
purest and best qualities that can be wanted for the above 
purposes; Agents of all other towns, as well as indi- 
viduals, can be supplied at this Agency on as favorable 
terms as they can be at Boston, Portland, or any where 
elae. WILLS & Ts 


February 28, 1852. s 


ONE PRICE BOOT AND SHOE STORE. 








and the public generally, that he has on hand and is 
manufacturing from the best materials, a general assort- 
ment of Fashienable Boots and Shees, suited for 
Gents’, Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s wear, which he is 
determined to sell at tair prices. 
Those who prefer, can, by leaving their measure, have 
their Boots und Shoes made to order at short notice. 
JOSUUA FRYE, No. 4 Merchants’ Row. 
Augusta, Jan., 1852. 9 





C. H. B. Woodbury, Dover, iGeo. 


J. ¥. Burgin, Red Beach, 
N. Plimpton, No. Yarmouth)F. Purinton, 
C. A. Ford, So. Waterford, ‘J. M. Shaw, 
T. Faller, Lincoln. 
J.T. Clark, Paris 

HE subscriber would respectfully inform his friends | J. B. Pike, Topsfield, 


his place of residence ia Porthind. This Medicine wil) be 
sent to any part of the United States, with fall directions, 
by enclosing the above amount to the proprietor. 
Dr. Pollard was afflicted with the Piles for more than 
twenty years and language can pot describe his sufferings. 
A. W. POLLARD, Independent Vegetable Physician, is 
the original inventor and sole proprietor, No. 231 Con- 


gress street, Portland, Me. 6m) 
DUTCH BOLTING CLOTHS 
OR SALE BY Wek. HALLETT. 


Augusta, Oct. 22, 1851. 
URE GROUND ROCK SALT, in 20-Ib. pork- 
ages, for sule by 2 DAVIS & MULLIKEN 
EXTRA FLOUR—tor sale by - 
26 


J H. BEACH, 
e June, 1851. B. LIBBY & CO. 


IMPROVEMENT IN BEDSTEADS! _ 


Putnam's Patent Spiral Spring Bedsteads! 
Patented April 24, 1849. 

SA MUEL LANE having purchased the exclusive 
WO night for Keanebec, Waldo and Penobscot Counties. to 
manufacture and sel) thes® justly celebrated and pepular 
Patent Bedsteads, would intorm the prblic that he has es- 
tablished himself on Water Street, a few doors north of 
Union Block, Augusta, where he will be happy to furnish 
to those who are in want of a Comfortable, Healthful and 
Economical Bedstead, an article that will suit them in ev- 
ery particular. 

This Bedstead, which is coming into general use wher- 
ever it is known, is achnowledged, by all who have tried 
it, to be the best and chenpest ever invented; it is always 
soit and elastic, and requires no making bat to spread on 
the clothes, thereby saving av immense amount of labor, 
in addition te the comfort from their use. 

PATENT SYRING BEDS fitted to old Bedsteads with- 
out removing them. 

COTTON MATTRESSES to accompany the B edstend 
also for sale at Jow prices. 13) ~Angusta, March, 1852 


ss && FARM FOR SALE, 


N EAR the Cross Roads.in Kennebec, (for- 
merly Hallowell.) of 90 acres, with s 
good house, two barns, and a good orchurd, 
wholly engrafted with the best varieties of 
frnit. Beautifully situated upon the east side 
of Winthrop Great Pond, with an extensive view of de- 
lightiulscenery. A more pleasant situation can rarely be 
found. ELIJAH POPE. 
Kennebec, April 10, 1851. lorf 


7 EXCELSIOR SOAP. 


HIS SOAP is warranted not to injure in any way the 
slightest fibre, or the skin, or anything that it is applied 
to. It will remove any kind of Grease, Paint, Tar, Ink 
or Stains from any Goods, without the least injury. Just 
received by 7 J. W. COFREN. 


CLOCKS. 

Eight Day and Thirty Hiour Brass Clocks, 
F the different patterns, WARRANTED GOOD 
a TIMBF-KEEPERS, by the case or single Clock, 
3 “ at the Lowest Prices. Also, Gold Finger Rings, 
wistten Gold Pins, Silver and Placed Spectacles, &c. &c. 
Clocks of all descriptions REPAIRED and Warranted. 

C.F. WINGATE, South End of Water St. 
Auguatn, 1852. eop6m6 
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- THE MAINE FARMER, 


PUBLISHED THURSDAY MORNINGS, 
By RUSSELL EATON, 
Ofice over Granite Bank, Water Street. 


EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 


TERMS.—One dollar and seventy-five cent» perant um 
ifpaid in advance; two dollars, if paid within the year, 
two dollars and fifty cents, if payment is delayed beyond 
the year. 

ry Any person who will obtain six good subscribers 
shall be entitled to a seventh copy for one year., 

ry Advertisements inserted at the rate of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per square of twenty lines, for three jn- 
serttions, and twenty cents foreach subsequent inser- 
tion. Circulation, GO0O Copies. 


AUTHORIZED AGENTS. 


Cyrus Bishop, Winthro ‘True & Hayward, Bangor. 
M. B. ty 6 % ‘A.S. French, Dower,” 
I.M. Heath, Monmouth. ‘Moses Hanson, Thorndike, 
J. Safford, 2d, ws ,W. Burns, Up. Gloucester, 
Thos. Frye, Vassalboro’, J. H. Macomber, Milo. 
E.B. Simonton, “ ‘Timothy Mayo, Monroe, 
Wm. er, Waterville. ‘Edward Hills, Union, 

W. H. Hatch, W. Wat’lle, ‘B. Lamb, Carroll, 

J. F. Hunnewell, China.  (S. Adams, Bowdoin, 

Wm. Percival, So. China. ‘D. Ingham, Foemiagien, 

G. M. Atwood, Gardiner, ‘O. Robinson, Windhar 

J. Blake, No. Turner, 





‘EB. G. Buxton, N. Yarmo'tb, 
O. B. Butler, Farmington, ‘Ervin Robinson, BE. Sumner 
Hiram Jaqueth, Albion. ‘J. B. Ludden, Lee. 
G. L. Bennett, Parsonsfield |B. Streeter Mercer. 
J, E. Rolfe, Ramford. H. E. Dyer, New Sharon. 
A. T. Mooers, Aroostook, °J. M. Fifield, Mt. Vernon. 
Alden Baker. Litchfield. (Silas Paul, Foxcroft. 
E. Dana, Jr., Newcastle. (Benj. M. Flint, Calais. 
Taber, Vassalboro’, 
M. Woodman, Exeter. 
Isaac Jones, Brunswick. ‘Henry Boynton, Detroit. 
E. A. Boynton, Detroit. ‘Henry Davis, Little River, 
A. F. Wethern, N Portland:J 8 e, Augusta 
Wasty, imerick 


? 

+g te W. Falmouth. 
So. Waterford 
‘Lyman Bolster, West Pera 
'T A. Gushee, Appleton. 
{‘H. | ey ceateme 

B. Sturtevant, Fayette. ‘V. Decoster, Bockfield. 
BP. Harmon, ‘Thorndike {M Bradbury, West's Mills. 
John Gardner. Fatten. ‘J.L. Coombs, N. Gloucester 
J. W. Joy, Limington. 


[cp All letters on business connected with the 
office, should be addressed to the Publisher, “*R. 
Eaton, Augusta, Me.’’, 


R. H. Ford, Minot 













